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By  Keith  D.  Sillman 


Champion  is  a  word  that  should 
be  used  seldom  and  cautiously. 
Many  professionals  may  come 
and  go,  but  names  like  Babe  Ruth, 
Joe  Namath,  Arnold  Palmer  and 
Eddie  Arcaro  live  on  long  after  the 
living  legends  themselves  have 
faded.  Now  another  attempts  to 
join  their  ranks. 

His  name  is  Steve  Cauthen,  an 
apprentice  jockey  who  has  ridden 


CAUTHEN 


524  winners,  284  of  his  first  place 
mounts  between  January  1  and 
June  27.  Although  Steve  has  only 
been  racing  since  May  of  1976, 
his  winnings  already  total  more 
than  $1.6  million. 

He  has  been  on  all  the  net- 
work news  shows  and  his  picture 
has  been  splashed  across  the  front 
page  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  But  skill  accounts  for  only 


part  of  his  fame.  His  claim  t 
name  champion  lies  not  on 
his  skillful  accomplishments 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
at  the  tender  age  of  17. 

Steve  Cauthen  comes  frc 
small  town  (Walton)  in  Kent 
His  mother  is  a  trainer,  a 
younger  brother,  Doug,  is 
years  his  junior.  Steve  was 
during  Kentucky  Derby  week 


er  put  him  on  a  horse  when 
as  a  baby.  His  uncle  trained  a 
e  owned  by  his  mother,  and 
rode  the  horse  from  last 
a  to  victory. 

;ve  has  been  around  horses 
ng  as  he  can  remember, 
y  father's  a  blacksmith  and 
of  my  family  is  associated 
horseracing.  I  feel  that  if  I 
t't  been  raised  in  that  atm> 
re  I  might  not  ever  have 
Ejht  of  becoming  a  jockey,", 
Cauthen. 

5'1",  Cauthen  weighs  92  lbs., 
more  than  when  he  first 
ed.  He  says  he  does  not  have 
)le  keeping  his  weight  down, 
year  ago,  the  Kentucky  Kid 
not  yet  begun  his  racing  ca- 

was  in  school  and  I  was  wait- 

0  start  riding,"  he  said.  "I  was 
ting  every  day  on  the  calen- 

;ve  says  he  does  not  miss  the 
?s  most  1 7-year-olds  have, 
'm  happy  with  whatl've  got." 
th  all  his  riding,  Steve  says 
as  no  time  for  a  girlfriend, 
ently  he  is  taking  a  high  school 
sspondence  course.  He  says  he 
not  miss  being  in  a  classroom 
ition  with  his  peers, 
his  is  what  I  enjoy  doing  and 

01  —  I  feel  it's  necessary  to 
an  education,   a  classroom 

ation,  but  I  like  to  be  out  at 
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Keith  D.  Sillman 

the  racetrack,"  said  Cauthen. 

How  does  a  17-year-old  feel  when 
he  is  suddenly  thrust  into  the  role 
of  a  celebrity? 

"I  didn't  know  I  was  one,"  re- 
plied Cauthen.  "It  happens  every- 
where I  go  in  riding.  People  come 
up  to  talk  to  me  and  I  meet  a  lot 
of  nice  people." 

What  is  the  hardest  thing  about 
getting  all  this  newspaper  and 
television  attention? 

"Getting  enough  rest  and  pri- 
vacy," answered  Cauthen.  "I 
don't  mind  the  press  when  they 
do  it  on  their  time  when  I'm  not 
riding,  but  when  they  go  through 
my  riding  time  then  they're  buy- 
ing my  time.  I'm  trying  to  ride 
and  concentrate.  I  try  to  do  the 
best  job  possible  and  I  can't  do  it. 


Keith  D.  Sillman 
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Everyone's  talking  and  asking  me 
questions." 

Although  Steve  says  he  does  not 
feel  too  much  pressure  as  the  17- 
year-old  boy  wonder  of  horserac- 
ing,  he  must  still  rationalize  the 
fact  that  people  come  to  see  him 
instead  of  the  horses. 

"The  way  I  feel  is  that  when  I'm 
riding,  I'm  doing  my  best.  I  al- 
ways try  to  do  my  best.  I  feel  ex- 
cited but  I  don't  feel  the  pressure 
because  I'm  doing  my  best  and 
that's  it." 

"I  don't  look  at  myself  as  the  boy 
wonder.  I  feel  what  makes  me  as 
successful  as  I  am  and  as  good  as  I 


"I  don't  look  at  myself  as  the 
'boy  wonder. 


am  is  that  I  have  worked  hard.  And 
my  father  and  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple have  helped  me.  I've  had  good 
people  helping  me.  They're  very 
good  horsemen.  I've  been  around 
good  people  around  the  racetrack. 
I've  been  fortunate  to  get  a  good 
agent.  Everything's  turned  out 
right  for  me,"  said  Cauthen. 
How  do  other  jockeys  react  to  his 


LEFT:  Steve  Cauthen  holds  a  press  conference.  RIGHT:  Steve 
finds  a  moment  to  rest  before  taping  a  commercial  (BELOW). 
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:ess  and  the  publicity  surround- 
t? 

''he  jockeys  in  New  York  have 
1  great.  I  see  no  jealousy.  They 
happy  for  me.  They  offer 
ce  and  I  take  it,  because  as  I 
they've  been  there.  A  few  of 
n  offer  me  advice  and  the  oth- 
jave  me  alone,"  said  Cauthen. 
le  Kentucky  Kid  likes  to  watch 
rision  and  sleep  when  he  is 
iding. 

Vbien  I  get  home  from  the 
s  I  have  dinner.  Then  I  work 
ny  school  work  and  I  watch  a 
!  television.  Then  I  go  to  bed. 
ep,  I  eat,  I  read.  I  read  books 
Jill  Shoemaker  and  Eddie  Ar- 

loemaker  and  Arcaro  are  two 
le  Kid's  horseracing  idols.  But 
e  are  others. 

'here  are  quite  a  few.  There 
so  many  good  riders,  and  each 
;hem  do  different  things,  I 
better.  I  try  to  pick  up  on  each 


thing." 

Does  the  Kid  think  he  is  a  good 
rider  or  a  lucky  one? 

"I  think  I'm  a  good  rider  and  I 
think  I  can  get  much  better.  I 
think  anyone  that  ever  won  any 
races  has  had  some  luck.  I  think 
there's  a  lot  to  it.  You  have  to  have 
a  good  agent;  you  have  to  have  a 
good  mount.  It  all  runs  in  to- 
gether." 

Cauthen  hopes  to  ride  in  the 
Kentucky  Derby  but  adds  that 
would  be  up  to  his  agent  Lenny 
Goodman.  Still  a  teenager,  Steve 
said  he  is  not  worried  about  grow- 
ing too  big  to  remain  a  j ockey . 

"Well,  it's  in  my  mind,  but  I  feel 
that  if  it's  going  to  happen  there's 
nothing  I  can  do.  I  can  only  con- 
sider it,  once  it  starts  affecting  my 
health.  Then  I'll  have  to  quit  rid- 
ing," said  Cauthen. 

In  the  event  he  outgrows  his 
career,  Steve  has  given  some 
thought  to  a  future  occupation. 


"I've  thought  about  being  a  train- 
er possibly,"  he  said.  "Or  I  might  go 
back  to  school  to  study  to  become  a 
vet." 

He  currently  travels  across  the 
country,  from  Aqueduct  to  San 
Anita  to  Hialeah.  The  last  time  he 
was     in     Hialeah,     last     March, 

Cauthen  was  thrown  off  his 
mount,  Noble  Madame,  the  Jas- 
mine Stakes  entry.  Cauthen  grab- 
bed the  starting  gate  and  was  un- 
hurt. Prior  to  tnis  tumble,  Cauthen 
had  said,  "I've  had  maybe  10  spills. 
I've  never  been  seriously  in- 
jured." 

Cauthen  was  seriously  injured 
in  a  spectacular  spill  he  took  in 
May  but  recovered  in  late  June  in 
time  to  win  his  first  race  on  a 
horse  called  'Little  Miracle'. 

The  Kentucky  Kid  has  poise, 
grace  and  dignity.  He  has  luck  and 
skill.  He  is  polite  and  handsome. 
Steve  Cauthen  isachampion. 
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By  Walter  U 


AGING 


Aging  is  one  of  the  most  basic 
of  biological  phenomenon.  It  oc- 
curs in  every  living  creature  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  most  simple 
forms  of  life.  Graying  hair,  hearing 
and  vision  impairment,  wrinkled 
skin  and  a  general  slowing  down 
are  all  some  of  the  more  visible 
signs  of  aging.  No  one  has  ever  es- 
caped the  grim  hand  of  time. 

Man's  interest  in  maintain- 
ing youth,  in  finding  a  "Fountain 
of  Youth,"  has  been  with  us  a  long, 
long  time.  But  it  has  been  only  re- 
cently that  scientists  have  seri- 
ously begun  to  study  the  actual  pro- 
cess of  aging.  Gerontology  has  only 
lately  emerged  as  a  respected  and 
distinct  branch  of  science.  Scien- 


tists have  studied  heart  disease, 
cancer  and  other  natural  diseases 
but  they  have  spent  little  time  on 
aging  itself.  Even  in  relation  to 
the  elderly,  doctors  have  studied 
the  numerous  diseases  but  have 
virtually  ignored  aging,  the  base, 
on  which  diseases  have  found  it  so 
easy  to  strike  down  the  elderly. 

The  questions  of  aging  are  still 
very  much  with  us.  Why  does  man 
live  a  fixed  number  of  years  and 
die?  Can  we  help  people  live 
longer,     more    productive    lives? 

The  reasons  why  man  ages  and 
why  he  is  only  capable  of  living  a 
maximum  of  about  120  years  are 
unknown.  Nature  has  been  care- 
ful to  conceal  these  most  basic  of 


Melodie  R( 

her  secrets. 

More  and  more  people  are 
ing  active  lives  in  their  later  y> 
because  of  modern  medicine 
better  living  conditions.  But  r 
icine  has  not  been  able  to  r 
the  maximum  life  span  at  all. 
people  of  Caesar's  time  lived  n 
ly  as  long  as  people  do  now. 

The  fact  that  medicine  has 
been  able  to  raise  the  maxin 
life  span  illustrates  that  n 
cine  has  been  successful  aga 
natural  diseases  but  has  not  1 
able  to  do  anything  about  ag 
That  problem  has  scarcely  1 
touched  by  science. 

The  difficulty  in  treating  af 
begins    with    trying    to    disc 


it  is.  Its  symptoms  are  obvi- 
nough  but  are  these  signs  all 
;s  or  are  some  causes?  As  a 
m  grows  older  his  body  begins 
e  its  vitality,  its  "youth",  un- 
ly  disease  or  disorder  can  be 
inal  push.  There  are  very  few 
e  who  actually  die  of  old  age. 
t  happens  is  that  an  organ 
s  out  faster  than  the  rest  of 
pody.  It  is  the  weak  link  in  the 
n  that  kills  us. 

me  cells  of  our  body  simply 

not    reproduce     themselves. 

le  cells  include  some  of  our 

I  vital  tissues,  including  the 

ous  system  and  heart.  The  best 

aple  is  probably  the  brain.  At 

§  we  possess  all  the  brain  cells 

nil  ever  have  and  use.  As  we 

j  older  we  lose  these  cells  at 

ver-increasing  rate.  They  are 

g,  never  to  be  replaced.  This  is 

our  reasoning  ability  slowly 

nes  as  we  get  older.  Aging  is 

loss    of    these    irreplaceable 

combined  with  the  waning 

r  of  reproducing  cells. 

dentists    have    focused    their 

ntions  on  two   specific   areas 


in  their  research  of  aging.  The  first 
area  of  study  is  the  hormones  that 
control  our  growth  and  the  second 
is  genetics.  If  there  is  to  be  a  break- 
through in  increasing  the  length  of 
our  lives,  it  will  not  be  through 
present  techniques.  These  tech- 
niques have  proven  useless  against 
aging.  To  conquer  aging,  new  dis- 
coveries and  facts  must  be  found 
and  utilized. 

Genetic  studies  may  very  well 
help  us  prolong  our  lives  some  day. 
For  in  the  DNA  of  the  fertilized 
egg  is  found  all  of  the  "instruc- 
tions" needed  to  produce  a  human 
being.  DNA  controls  many  of  the 
cell's  operations,  including  growth 
and  possibly  aging.  It  is  believed  by 
some  scientists  that  aging  cells 
can  be  revitalized  by  somehow 
restoring  their  old  vigor.  This  may 
be  accomplished  by  developing  a 
DNA  virus  that  carries  the  DNA 
formula  of  a  young  man.  Artificial 
viruses  have  already  been  pro- 
duced at  Stanford  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  This  "look-alike"  vi- 
rus would  invade  aging  cells  and 
rejuvenate  the  whole  body.  This 


"magic"  medicine  could  be  in- 
jected periodically  to  keep  a  per- 
son young. 

Other  scientists  are  working 
toward  finding  a  histone  or  hor- 
mone, triggering  mechanisms  in 
the  cells  that  control  the  rate  of  dif- 
ferent processes,  to  stop  aging. 

A  classic  experiment  of  geron- 
tology was  done  by  Clive  McKay, 
at  Cornell  University,  in  the  1930's. 
A  control  group  of  rats  was  fed  a 

normal  diet  and  lived  normal 
lives.  The  oldest  rat  died  at  the  age 
of  969  days. 

The  experimental  group  was 
fed  a  fraction  of  the  calories  of  the 
control  group.  These  rats  were 
much  smaller  than  average  but 
were  quite  healthy  and  intelli- 
gent. These  rats  lived  just  over  four 
years.  The  experimental  rats  had 
had  their  growth  suspended  and 
their  lives  lengthened  by  under- 
feeding. The  application  of  this 
to  humans  is  not  likely  but  the  ex- 
periment is  very  important  as  it 
proved  the  lives  of  mammals 
could  be  lengthened. 

Other  scientists  have  found 
three  areas  of  the  world  where 
the  people  live  to  a  very  old  age. 
These  people  in  Soviet  Georgia 
(USSR),  Ecuador  and  Kashmir  have 
been  intensely  studied  to  see  why 
they  live  so  long.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons could  be  their  diets.  They  all 
eat  much  less  than  the  average 
American  does.  They  also  eat 
much  less  fat.  These  people  live  in 
remote  parts  of  the  world  and 
there  could  be  other  reasons  why 
they  live  so  long.  It  could  be  their 
peaceful,  hard  working  lives  or 
the  respect  the  aged  are  given,  no 
one  is  really  sure.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
two  to  four  cups  of  unrefined  rum, 
and  40  to  60  cigarettes  a  day,  con- 
sumed by  the  people  in  Ecuador. 

An  important  theory  of  aging  is 
the  accumulation  of  error  or  muta- 
tion theory.  It  says  that  aging  is 
the  build  up  of  errors  in  the  genetic 
material  of  cells.  As  the  cells  re- 
produce themselves  small  mis- 
takes happen  in  copying  the  orig- 
inal DNA.  These  imperfect  new 
cells  begin  to  become  more  com- 
mon. They  can  not  perform  as 
well  as  the  original  cells. 


Any  change  in  the  genetic  r 
terial  is  almost  always  a  chai 
for  the  worse.  Organs  having  c( 
which  do  not  multiply  rapii 
build  up  numbers  of  mutant  c< 
which  are  useless  or  perform  pc 
ly.  These  organs  include  the  bra 
muscles,  the  kidney  and  the  p; 
creas.  Cells  that  reproduce  acti 
ly  do  not  have  the  same  build 
of  mutant  cells  because  me 
new  cells  are  produced  and  the  t 
cells  are  weeded  out. 

As  the  number  of  mutant  c< 
grows  larger  the  organ  invob 
loses  its  vigor  and  thus  ages.  St 
ies  on  chromosome  aberrati( 
(mutations)  in  mice  and  comp; 
sons  of  natural  and  radiation 
duced  aging  show  that  there  ii 
close  correlation  between  the  p 
duction  of  chromosome  abei 
tions  and  aging. 

Another  theory  that  has  lost 
following  among  scientists  is 
wear  and  tear  theory.  It  is  an 
theory  that  has  since  been  discr 
ited  but  is  interesting  becaust 
shows  how  gerontology  has  p 
gressed.  This  theory  considers  m 
as  a  machine  and  that  as  air 
lives  his  body  becomes  worn 
until  he  finally  dies.  Studies  hs 
shown  that  this  is  a  simplistic  t 
ory  and  no  facts  have  been  p 
duced  to  support  it.  Hard  work  d 
not  kill  people. 

The  second  major  theory  of 
ing  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  a 
netic  pattern.  The  blue  print  of 
physical  make-up  is  present  in 
genes.  To  a  great  extent  the  p 
tern  of  our  birth  and  growth  is  c 
trolled  by  our  genes.  The  age 
which  we  reach  puberty,  the  s 
of  breasts,  and  the  amount  and 
pearance  of  facial  hair  are  all 
termined  by  our  genes. 

W.  Denckla,  working  for 
Roche  Institute  in  New  Jers 
believes  that  aging  is  controlled 
the  brain  through  the  secretion  c 
hormone  in  the  pituitary.  T 
"death"  hormone  could  be  stopi 
and  with  it  aging,  according 
Denckla. 

There  is  the  definite  possibil 
that  man  will  be  able  to  fina 
find  his  fountain  of  youth.  But  i 
we  ready  for  immortality? 


Denise  Bartell 


Tony  Haines 
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ENTERTAINMENT   BS 

By  Serrin  Anderson 


Dther  dull  weekend  in  South 
la,  you  say?  Not  so  at  all.  The 
las  theaters,  nightclubs,  dis- 
)deos,  art  exhibits  and  dance 
msic  centers. 

t's  big  names  you  are  after, 
light  at  Sunrise  Musical  The- 
100th  Ave.  and  Commercial 
This  newest  "satellite  cen- 
f  entertainment,"  has  in- 
;ed  the  area  with  big  names 
2  last  year.  Such  headliners 
ny  Orlando  and  Dawn,  Totie 
3,  Bob  Hope,  Tom  Jones,  Liza 
elli  entertained  in  the  3,816 
uditorium. 


Tickets  range  in  price  from  $8.75 
to  $17.50  depending  upon  the  per- 
former. Most  seats  in  this  well 
constructed    auditorium,    with    a 


semi-circular  stage,  provide  a 
good  view  of  the  performers. 
There  is  ample  parking  and  so  far 
it  has  been  possible  to  buy  tickets 
for  most  performances  up  until 
curtain  time.  Reservations  may 
be  made  by  phone  and  the  box  of- 
fice is  open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to 
10  p.m.  and  12  noon  to  7  p.m.  on 
Sunday  if  there  is  no  show. 

For  an  evening  of  top  notch 
showcase  entertainment  Parker 
Playhouse,  707  NE  8th  St.  in  Holi- 
day Park,  Ft.  Lauderdale  has  been 
offering   a   terrific   selection    and 


variety  of  plays;  dramas,  comedys 
and  musicals  with  well  known 
actors  for  the  past  two  years.  Tick- 
ets for  these  performances  may 
still  be  bought  on  a  seasonal  basis 
at  a  10  per  cent  discount.  They  may 
also  be  purchased  individually  for 
each  show. 

The  seven  plays,  to  run  four 
weeks  each,  in  the  '77-'78  season 
will  begin  November  28  and  run 
until  June  11.  For  performances 
Monday  through  Thursday  the 
tickets  are  $9.95,  $10.95  and  $11.95. 
During  the  weekend  they  are 
$10.50,  $11.50  and$12.50. 

In  the  area  there  are  night- 
clubs, lounges  and  discos. 

Bachelors  III,  1745  E.  Sunrise 
Blvd,  Ft.  Lauderdale  quite  con- 
sistently brings  in  good  groups 
and  entertainers.  It  is  expensive. 

The  Diplomat  Hotel  has  a  lot  to 
offer  in  its  Cafe  Cristal  and  Tack 
Room.  It  is  also  expensive. 

The  Cabaret,  1421  N.  Federal 
Highway  has  good  country  and 
country-western  music. 

Yesterdays,  3001  E.  Oakland 
Park  Blvd.  and  Bogart's,  2925  E. 
Commercial  are  good  lounges. 

The  Gait  Ocean  Mile  Hotel's 
Continental  Cabaret  has  been  fea- 
turing headliners  of  the  '50s  and 
'60s. 

The  ice  show  at  the  Sheraton 
Hotel  on  the  beach  is  a  delight  and 
should  be  seen  at  least  once. 

The  following  lounges  are  also 
good: 

Johnny  D's,  4050  NW  Ninth  Ave., 

Oakland  Park 
The  Brickyard,  1608  E.  Commer- 
cial Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
Friends,    2761    E.    Commercial 

Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
The  Library,  4060  Gait  Ocean  Dr. 
Stan's,     3300     E.     Commercial 

Blvd.,  Ft.  Lauderdale 
The  following  are  some  of  the 
discos  in  town: 

The  Button,  300  S.  Atlantic  Blvd., 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  has  good  entertain- 
ment sometimes  and  is  usually 
crowded. 

The  Light  Factory,  1033  E.  Oak- 
land Park  Blvd.  has  a  young  crowd. 


Carmen's,  928  N.  Federal  High- 
way is  new  and  really  nice. 

Pete  and  Lenny's  is  fancy  be- 
cause you  cannot  wear  jeans,  and 
shirts  have  to  have  collars. 

JW's  3801  N.  University  Drive, 
Sunrise,  is  really  nice,  and  has  its 
own  'gong  show'  and  a  wet  T 
shirt  contest. 

Mr.  Pips,  3845  N.  Federal  High- 
way, Ft.  Lauderdale,  is  nice  and 
has  a  room  for  playing  Backgam- 
mon. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  new 
places  on  the  entertainment 
scene  is  Beethoven's,  a  contem- 
porary rock  theater  at  1495  SE  17th 
St.  Causeway,  Ft.  Lauderdale. 
Everyone  from  18  to  80  seems  to 
enj  oy  the  lively  Broadway  —  Vegas 
— Rock'n  Roll  show  put  on  by  a  local 
group  (Kenny  Martel  Concepts)  of 
talented  and  versatile  perform- 
ers who  act,  sing  and  play  instru- 
ments. There  is  a  two-drink  min- 
imum ($2.25  a  piece)  at  the  ta- 
bles, but  not  at  the  bar.  It  is  best  to 
reserve  a  table  on  the  weekends. 
They  are  closed  on  Mondays  and 
you  can  dress  most  any  way  you 
care  to. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  be  presenting  its 
29th  Concert  Season  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Emerson  Buckley. 
They  put  on  eight  performances, 
beginning  in  October,  two  nights 
a  piece.  Rehearsals  have  been  open 
to  the  public  the  past  two  years  on 
Monday  afternoons  at  3:30  at 
War  Memorial  Auditorium.  This 
is  an  unusual  treat  if  you  cannot 
make  the  regular  performances. 
Tickets  are  $4.00  unreserved. 
Tickets  for  the  regular  perform- 
ances are  sold  on  a  subscription 
basis  in  the  spring,  but  some  in- 
dividual tickets  will  be  available 
at  the  box  office  the  night  of  the 
performance. 

The  schedule  for  the  remaining 
six  performances  is  as  follows: 
December  6, 7 
Robin  McCabe,  pianist 

January  3, 4 
Jaime  Laredo,  violinist 

January  24, 25 
Michael  Ponti,  pianist 


February  7, 8 
Mayumi  Fujikawa,  violini 
March  14, 15 
Whittemore&  Lowe,  duo  piai 
April  25, 26 
Evelyn  Lear,  Soprano  am 
Thomas  Stewart,  bariton 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Museur 
Art,  426  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd.,  Fort  ] 
derdale,  has  a  new  exhibit  e\ 
month.  The  '77-78  season  be 
in  September. 

The  November  exhibit  of  ( 
nese  paintings  from   the  Ari 
M.  Sackler  Collection  is  on  1 
from    the   Metropolitan    Musi 
of  Art  in  New  York. 
Other  exhibits  include: 
Sculpture  and  Drawings  of 
Gaston  Lachaise 
December  6- January  1 
MauriciaLasansky-Prints  an 
Drawings 

January  10-January  30 
American  Painters  of  the 
Impressionist  Period 
Rediscovered 
February  7-February  26 
Helen  Frankenthaler 
"  Exhibition 

March  7-M  arch  25 
20th  Annual  Hortt  Memorial 
April  11-April  30 
Selections  from  the  Museum's 
**  Permanent  Collection 
May  9- June  25 

Museum  Hours: 

Tuesday  through  Saturday 

10:00  a.m.-4:30  p.m. 
Sunday  12:00  noon-5:00  p.m. 
Closed  Mondays  and  Holidaj 
Admission:  $.50  adults 
Thursday  and  Saturdays  are 

days. 

**NOTE:  This  is  a  tenta 
schedule  obtained  in  the  spi 
and  may  be  subject  to  change. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  local 
continually  on  display  in  the  i 
at  banks,  shopping  centers,  coi 
miniums,  the  Court  House,  ( 
Hall,  hospitals  and  churches.  ' 
Broward  Art  Guild,  located  at 
E.  Broward  Blvd.,  Fort  Lauderd 
has  a  variety  of  exhibits,  the  o] 
ings  of  which  coincide  with 
museum  schedule. 
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here     are     many     "sidewalk" 
lutdoor  art  festivals  throughout 
county,  particularly  in  the  fall, 
ny  of  them  are  supplemented 
i     staged     entertainment     by 
al  talent.  Sunrise,  Inverrary  and 
ntation  all  had  shows  last  year. 
!  old  stand-bys  are  the  Prom- 
de,  put  on  at  Holiday  Park  in 
t  Lauderdale  in  November  and 
Seven  Lively  Arts  Festival  at 
mg  Circle,  also  in  November, 
new    and    successful    outdoor 
w   is    the    Christmas    in    the 
vntown  Park  Art  Festival   in 
:ember  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
vntown   Park   located    at   An- 
ws  Ave.  and  Las  Olas. 
1  February  and  March  do  not 
s  the  colorful  Las  Olas  and  Coco- 
Grove  shows.  Both  are  well 
iblished   and  have  more   arts 
I  crafts  on  display  than  one  can 
y  absorb  in  one  whole  day  of 
ving  and   strolling.  The   past 
years  the  Las  Olas  Show  has 
n    accompanied    by    a    Street 
ice. 

'here  are  three  local  ballet 
iups;  the  Broward  Civic  Ballet, 
e  Fort  Lauderdale  Civic  Ballet, 
ji  the  Atlantic  Foundation  for 
i  Performing  Arts  which  will  be 
senting  a  very  creditable  per- 
mance  of  Cinderella  Novem- 
25-27. 

■rusman  Center's  performances 
i  the  entertainment  gamut  and 
schedule  is  made  up  on  a 
nth  to  month  basis.  A  night  at 
sman  is  a  rare  treat  of  stepping 
:k  into  a  world  of  tinsel  and.  a 
shy  gingerbread  show  of  os- 
tatious  affluence. 

ickets  for  these  and  other  per- 
nances  throughout  Florida 
y  be  purchased  at  both  Sid's 
it,  2896  E.  Sunrise  Blvd.,  and 
s  West,  3381  N.  State  Rd.  7 
iderdale  Lakes. 

[arvelous  plays  are  put  on  by 

s    Competition    in    a    "coffee- 

se"  atmosphere.  This  small  and 

satile  group  is  a  newly  formed 

[iting  repertory  company.  The 

pission  price  of  $2.50  gets  you 

delightful  evening  of  two   one 

[]  plays,  very  well  acted  by  the 


three  permanent  members  of 
the  group  and  any  extras  they  may 
hire  for  additional  parts. 

There  are  other  theater  groups 
in  the  area,  one  of  which  is  the  en- 
thusiastic Hollywood  Playhouse 
which  presents  six  staged  shows  a 
year;  comedy,  drama,  new,  old 
and  one  musical.  This  is  an  all- 
volunteer  group  that  uses  local  tal- 
ent. Tickets  can  be  purchased  by 
subscription  and  individually. 

Another  is  the  Theater  Arts 
Guild,  also  in  Hollywood.  The  Play- 
ers Repertory  Theater  of  Miami 
is  a  tour  group  who  have  played  at 
the  Studio  Theater  in  Fort  Lauder- 
dale at  640  N.  Andrews  Ave. 

Dinner  theaters  in  the  area  are 
The  Phoenix  Dinner  Theatre,  5460 
N.  State  Rd.  7  Fort  Lauderdale  Sea 
Ranch  Dinner  Theater,  AlA  North 
of  Commercial  Blvd.  and  the  Oak- 
land West  Dinner  Theater  in  the 
Oakland  Plaza  Shopping  Center 
between  State  Rd.  7  and  the  Turn- 
pike. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehen- 
sive cultural  program  in  the  area 
is  put  together  by  the  Broward 
Community  College's  Cultural 
Affairs  Department.  The  sponsor 
the  Great  Artist  Series  which  will 
put  on  a  variety  of  top  per- 
formances   in    existing    theaters 


while  awaiting  completion  of 
the  Ralph  R.  Bailey  Concert  Hall. 
The  '77-' 78  series  expects  to  open 
with  the  operetta,  Mikado,  put 
on  by  a  New  York  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan Company. 

Dr.  Ellen  Chandler,  Director  of 
Cultural  Affairs  said  there  are  28 
performing  groups  associated  with 
BCC.  These  in  addition  to  the  films 
and  lectures  provide  98  perform- 
ances during  a  season  that  are  80 
percent  free  to  the  community. 

Musical  Interludes  includes  an 
extensive  program  of  jazz,  choral, 
symphony,  chamber  music  and 
individual  recitals  and  an  opera 
workshop.  Programs  are  also  pre- 
sented by  the  BCC  Youth  Sym- 
phony. 

There  are  art  exhibits  at  Central 
Campus  and  the  BCC  Drama  De- 
partment puts  on  three  studio  pro- 
duction a  year. 

The  Davie  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsors  the  Davie  Com- 
munity Fall  Rodeo  in  the  latter 
part  of  November.  This  is  a  two- 
day  event  with  three  perform- 
ances. Davie's  Orange  Festival 
and  Rodeo  will  be  held  in  late  Feb- 
ruary or  early  March.  Circuit  per- 
formers come  into  town  for  both 
these  events  which  are  a  tribute  to 
the  fact  that  Florida  is  second  only 
to  Texas  in  cattle  raising,  which 
means  cowboys  and  rodeos. 


Chuck  Curry 


Vast  open  fields  with  ranches 
where  cattle  and  horses  are  raised 
and  lazily  graze  along  narrow  two- 
lane  highways.  While  not  more 
than  a  mile  up  the  road,  a  busy 
main  street  is  the  center  of  attrac- 
tion in  a  town  where  moderniza- 
tion seems  almost  unheard  of. 
A  community,  with  a  rodeo  in- 
side its  business  district  and 
hitching  posts  in  front  of  a  local 
restaurant,  exists  here  today. 

This  is  Davie,  the  Town  of  Da- 
vie, South  Florida's  only  western 
community.  Davie,  a  city  in  the 
heart  of  the  fastest  growing  coun- 
ty in  America,  has  retained  its 
own  personality,  charm  and 
style  since  its  founding  in  1909. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  drive 
through  Davie  and  see  large,  mag- 
nificent homes  set  back  on  beauti- 
ful land  with  one  or  two  horses 
grazing  in  the  front  yard.  Nor  is  it 
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uncommon  to  see  local  residents 
ride  to  the  hardware  store  and 
park  their  horses  outside. 

This  is  all  Davie,  unique  in  its 
own  right.  A  town  that  has  been 
able  to  keep  the  warmth  and 
charm  of  rural  America  as  it  was 
50  years  ago  and  which  is  not  about 
to  give  it  up. 

Incorporated  in  1960,  residents 
and  city  officials  have  worked  to 
maintain  the  country  friendli- 
ness and  hospitality  often  lost  in 
small  community  development. 
When  you  enter  Davie  and  view 
all  that  the  city  has  to  offer,  you  can 
feel  its  "down-home"  atmo- 
sphere in  its  decor. 

On  a  main  street  running 
through  downtown  Davie,  the  re- 
tail businesses  are  clumped  to- 
gether in  one  small  section.  Most 
of  the  city's  traffic  enters  on  this 
thoroughfare. 
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By  Kathy  Leonardo 
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Here  on  this  road  alone,  you  are 
given  a  well  constructed  picture 
of  what  Davie  is  all  about.  A  com- 
bination of  what  yesterday  was 
like  and  what  today  is  bringing. 
It  displays  such  current,  popular  es- 
tablishments as  Burger  King,  Mc- 
Donalds, Winn  Dixie,  and  an  In- 
ternational House  of  Pancakes.  A 
brand  new  bank,  recently  con- 
structed, stands  out  above  all  on 
the  half-a-mile  strip  of  businesses. 
Several  gas  stations,  including  one 
self-service,  add  to  the  collection. 

But  holding  the  country  flavor 
downtown,  are  the  antique  em- 
poriums. There  is  the  corner  drug- 
store, complete  with  soda  foun- 
tain, an  Italian  and  country  res- 
taurant with  hitching  posts,  the 
town  bar,  volunteer  fire  depart- 
ment, and  a  renovated  shack, 
now  a  shirt  shop,  adding  to  the  sce- 
nery. 

Davie's  livelihood  revolves 
around  its  horses  and  its  agricul- 
ture. Most  of  Davie's  rural-mind- 
ed residents  keep  at  least  one 
horse  on  their  premises  and  they 
all  use  their  horses.  It  was  not  very 
long  ago  when,  in  fact,  Davie  resi- 
dents were  out-numbered  by  the 
horse  population  at  a  good  size  ra- 
tio. 

The  horse  industry  is  extremely 
important  to  the  city,  as  Davie 
has  a  wide  range  of  farms   and 


ranches  throughout  its  country- 
side. Horseback  riding,  hayrides, 
and  horse  shows  are  all  very  popu- 
lar, including  annual  fall  and 
spring  rodeos  held  in  town. 

Other  retailers  in  the  area  in 
turn  are  affected  by  the  stimulus 
of  the  horse  industry  in  the  city.  As 
examples,  the  hardware  store  and 
saddlery  shop  are  both  geared  to 
attract  the  rancher  and  horse 
owner. 

Rubinson's  Hardware  Store 
gives  an  appearance  inside  of  an 
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old  country  store,  specializing 
barbed  wire  fencing,  home 
pairs  and  general  ranch  and  fai 
improvements.  Jay's  Saddle 
supplies  the  community's  rod 
equipment  and  western  we; 
along  with  horse  supplies. 

Servicing  not  only  the  Da> 
area  but  all  of  South  Florida  as  w 
are  the  feed  and  supply  stor 
Grif  s  Feed  and  Ranch  Supply  a 
the  Country  Western  Store,  she 
the  responsibility  of  meeting  t 
needs  and  demands  of  most 
South  Florida's  horse  busine 
This  includes  servicing  the  are; 
thoroughbred  farms  and  racing  s 
bles,  such  as  those  at  Calder  Rs 
Course. 

The  Calder  Horse  Farm,  own 
by  Steven  Calder,  established  : 
the  breeding  and  boarding  of  th 
oughbreds,  is  located  near  the  c< 
ter  of  Davie.  This  30-acre  far 
where  many  ponies  get  th 
start  in  racing,  has  been  in  ope 
tion  here  for  almost  a  decade. 

Another  large  ranch,  an  imp 
tant  proprietary  stable  to  1 
town,  is  located  right  off  the  mi 
street  and  opposite  the  roc 
grounds.  The  Huck  Liles  Stab! 
owning  horses  and  boarding  sta 
contributes  to  the  horseme 
community  with  their  breedi 
and  raising  of  horses  and  spons 
ship  of  local  horseshows. 
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igriculture  and  farming,  an- 
er  major  source  of  income  for 
vie,  is  depicted  by  the  numer- 
orange  groves  and  farms  lo- 
ed  throughout  the  town.  Davie 
in  agricultural  community.  In 
>ut  the  mid-1930's,  the  citrus  in- 
itry  became  an  important  part 
the  town's  economic  growth, 
•ge  citrus  growers,  such  as  Viele 
>ves  (in  business  for  the  past  65 
.rs),  Spykes  Groves,  and  Fla- 
lgo  Groves,  became  an  in- 
asingly  important  source  of 
dity  citrus  shipped  countrywide, 
'he  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
a  unit  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
,  is  located  in  Davie.  The  branch 
;he  Institute  of  Food  and  Agri- 
tural  Sciences  has  the  respon- 
ility  for  farming  research  and 
ension  throughout  the  state. 
is  the  quiet,  country  atmosphere 
1  continues  in  Davie,  com- 
nity  affairs  play  a  big  part  with- 
the  town.  With  various  civic 
bs  and  organizations,  residents 
:ome  involved  in  helping  to  re- 
ti  Davie's  unique  quality  of 
lerican  living. 

iach  year  the  main  street 
ves  as  a  parade  route  for  the 
fris  annual  Orange  Festival 
rade  and  Rodeo.  This  event  is 
d  each  year  in  recognition  of 
!  citrus  and  ranching  which  is 
important  to  the  Davie  area, 
th  those  residents  interested 
horse  ownership,  it  adds  to  the 
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fun  of  the  annual  Rodeo  which  it- 
self attracts  thousands  of  visitors. 
Started  in  the  1940's,  the  rodeo 
has  broadened  its  events  to  add  its 
own  excitement  to  the  whole  Or- 
ange Festival. 

The  Davie  Broward  Horseman's 
Association  is  a  very  active  civic 
group  largely  associated  with  the 
rodeo.  Organized  in  the  early 
1960's,  a  group  of  Davie  horseown- 
ers  got  together  to  help  the  com- 
munity keep  the  spirit  of  their 
town.  The  men  gathered  on 
weekends  and  built  the  stadium 
which  houses  the  rodeo  today.  It 
was  not  until  1970  that  the  asso- 
ciation formally  became  an  or- 
ganization. 

Other  active  groups  within  the 
town,  created  solely  for  commu- 
nity participation  are:  the  Rotary 
Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  Women's 
Club,  Davie  Historical  Society, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  based 
in  Davie,  the  Broward  County  4-H 
Club. 

Davie's  characteristics  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  look  at 
the  educational  aspects  of  the 
community.  It  is  the  site  of  the  na- 
tionally known  South  Florida  Ed- 
ucation Center  serving  thousands 
of  students  of  all  ages.  The  Center 
was  created  for  students  to  study 
from  pre-kindergarten  age 
through  post-graduate  levels  of 
learning.  Located  on  the  site  of 
the  Forman  Field,  a  former  U.S. 


Navy  Auxiliary  field,  are  the  Nova 
schools  and  Broward  Community 
College,  all  noted  for  their  excel- 
lence in  educational  and  profes- 
sional achievements. 

All  these  organizations  and  es- 
tablishments are  working  togeth- 
er to  keep  this  unspoiled  person- 
ality of  the  Town  of  Davie  alive 
and  help  keep  it  from  falling  vic- 
tim to  the  usual  problems  that 
trap  all  growing  communities. 
Davie  residents  seem  to  have  the 
ability  of  retaining  that  "small 
town  attitude"  and  the  quality  of 
life  that  is  so  important  to  them. 

The  Davie  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce adopted  this  motto  recent- 
ly to  represent  the  town  —  Land 
Where  Country  Living  Flourishes 
—  and  they  could  not  have  been 
more  right.  It  takes  a  lot  from  a 
town  to  work  together  to  keep 
what  is  rightfully  theirs  and  that 
is  the  unique  style  and  personality 
reflected  by  each  and  every  resi- 
dent. In  a  world  where  progress, 
growth,  and  advancement  are  key 
factors  in  survival,  it  is  nice  to 
know  there  is  a  place  where  you 
can  enjoy  a  bit  of  yesterday  and 
still  be  p  art  of  today. 
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By  Chuck  Curry 
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An     Interview     Witt     Gene     Roddenberry 


THE  MAN  WHO 


CREATED  STAR  TREK" 


By  Keith  D.  Sillnian 


Most  of  us  can  remember  back 
about  10  years  when  Star  Trek,  a 
science  fiction  space  opera,  hit 
the  airwaves.  But  how  many  of 
you  can  recall  the  name  of  the 
television  show's  creator  and  ex- 
ecutive producer? 

The  man's  name  is  Gene  Rod- 
denberry,  a  genial  former  South 
Floridian  (he  piloted  Pan  Am 
planes  out  of  Miami)  who  is  still 
around,    now    piloting    television 
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series.  His  latest  project  howe' 
is  a  feature-length  Star  7 
movie  which  is  scheduled  to 
released  next  year. 

Roddenberry  said,  "I  have  t 
ed  to  several  of  the  stars  (of 
original  series)  and  they  all! 
sure  me  they  want  to  be  in 
movie." 

Roddenberry  said  that  he 
have   the   same    creative    con 
that  he  had  during  the  run  of 


Keith  D.  Sillnian 


vision  series,   but  he  stressed 
differences    between    the    se- 
and  the  movie. 

Ne  have  about  an  $8  or  $9  mil- 
budget.  It  will  be  essentially 
same  Enterprise,  but  on  a  mo- 
picture  budget  we  can  build 
sets  much  better.  The  original 
,  since  Star  Trek  went  off  the 
were   broken   up    and    given 
iy.    We    really    couldn't     use 
se    sets    now    anyway,"    said 
denberry. 

oddenberry  explained  that  the 
sets  will  be  more  futuristic, 
:e  technology  has  changed  a 
n  the  10  years  since  the  show 
first  seen  on  television.   He 
dilated     that     the     new     sets 
ht  not  be  discarded  as  quickly 
le  old  ones  were, 
think  probably  if  the  movie 
success  we'll  have  a  sequel. 
1  the  network  has  said  that  if 
movie  is  a  success  they  want 
ack  on  television." 
ut   Roddenberry    is    not    com- 
ely thrilled  by  the  idea  of  a  re- 
i  to  television. 

n  a  movie  you  don't  have  to  do 
be  opera.  I'm  really  worried 
ut  mass  audience.  When 
[re  doing  television  there  are 
c  of  sacrifices  you  have  to  make, 
cannot  have  an  audience  of  a 
ion  to  five  million  Deople 
Keith  D.  Sillman 


Keith  D.  Sillman 
and  keep  a  show  on  the  air." 

Roddenberry  said  he  would  pre- 
fer a  90  minute  television  series, 
similar  to  the  original  Six  Million 
Dollar  Man  episodes  and  the  cur- 
rent ABC  Wonder  Woman  se- 
ries, as  opposed  to  the  one  hour 
format. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  nice  things 
we  could  have  done  (with  the  Star 
Trek  television  series)  but  they 
didn't  fit  into  the  realities  of  pro- 
duction. You  can't  do  them  in  six 
working  days,  frantically,  not 
only  doing  that  show  but  worry- 
ing about  what's  coming  next 
week." 

But  one  science   fiction   televi- 
sion show,  Space  1999,  did  seem 
Keith  D.  Sillman 


to  accomplish  many  of  the  special 
effects  that  Star  Trek  was  unable 
to.  It  has  been  compared  to  Rod- 
denberry's  series  by  its  viewers 
while  diehard  Star  Trek  fans  pro- 
claim their  series  unsurpassable. 

"I'm  sorry  Space  1999  went  off 
the  air,  or  is  going  off  the  air.  I  hate 
to  see  a  science  fiction  show  fail. 
If  we  can  have  39  police  shows  on 
television  then  we  can  afford  to 
have  two  or  three  good  science 
fiction  shows,"  said  Roddenberry. 

Currently,  Roddenberry  is  sub- 
mitting pilots  to  the  networks. 
His  pilots  have  included  Planet 
Earth,  Genesis  II,  and  Quester. 
His  latest  pilot  is  called  Spectre 
and  is  about  the  accidental  un- 
earthing of  a  mythological  demon. 

While  Roddenberry  was  work- 
ing on  the  script  for  Quester  he 
wrote  a  scene  which  called  for  a 
woman  to  have  sex  with  a  robot. 

"But  the  network  executives 
said  that  a  robot  doing  it  to  a  wom- 
an was  unacceptable.  The  first 
thought  that  popped  into  my  mind 
was  'thank  God  I  hadn't  written 
a  gay  robot!" 

Roddenberry  said  it  still  was 
not  a  complete  loss. 

"I   thought  on   the  way   home, 

'after  all,  how  many  times  do  you 

get  to  create  a   whole   new   area 

of  intolerance?'" 

Keith  D.  Sillman 


y,e  network  has  said  that  if  the 
ne  is  a  success  they  want  us 
k  on  television. " 


"The  first  thought  that  popped  into 
my  mind  was  'Thank  God  I  hadn't 
written  a  gay  robot!" 


"After  all,  how  many  times  do 
you  get  to  create  a  whole  new 
area  of  intolerance?" 


Tony  Haines 
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By  Walter  Uhlar 
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ITV.  Does  it  sound  familiar? 

It  should.  ITV  is  that  large  build- 
ing on  the  northwest  corner  with 
the  large  antenna.  It  is  literally 
Broward's  Instructional  Televi- 
sion Center.  A  part  of  Broward's 
Board  of  Education,  it  provides  the 
services  of  a  television  station  to 
Broward  County's  schools. 

ITV  is  a  fully  equipped  televi- 
sion station.  The  FCC  has  licensed 
it  to  send  four  channels  of  educa- 
tional broadcasting  eight  hours  a 
day  to  Broward  schools.  To  pick  up 


all  this  programming  you  would 
need  special  equipment.  They 
send  their  shows  out  on  2500  mHz 
which  is  a  higher  frequency  than 
UHF.  Its  broadcasts  are  aimed  pri- 
marily at  the  142  schools  set  up  to 
receive  it.  The  large  antennas 
with  the  big  'dishes'  on  them 
are  used  for  picking  up  ITV's  sig- 
nals. 

Teachers  are  sent  monthly  pro- 
grams so  they  can  plan  well  ahead 
what  shows  will  fit  into  their 
teaching  schedules.  Each  show  is 


shown  four  different  days,  ei 
day  at  a  different  time  so  tea 
ers  can  have  their  classes  watcl 
the  most  convenient  time, 
sides  the  television  service,  schc 
that  have  their  own  video  t 
players  can  start  their  own  libr 
of  taped  programs  by  send 
blank  tapes  to  ITV,  which  wc 
use  their  expensive  equipm 
to  tape  selected  shows.  Or  if 
school  does  not  feel  it  is  worth 
money  needed  to  buy  the  bl; 
tape,  it  can  borrow  the  tape: 
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ijits  directly  from  ITV.  Teach- 
•jcan  call  ITV  and  ask  to  have 
iiws  aired  on  one  of  ITV's  four 
ilnn els  whenever  they  want  it. 

TV  has  been  around  for  quite  a 
lie  and  with  a  monthly  view- 
i  audience  of  50,000  it  has  found 

place  in  the  education  of  the 

ward  student. 


Tony  Haines 

ITV  has  a  long  and  varied  list  of 
educational  offerings.  And  many 
of  the  series  it  broadcasts  have 
been  made  in  their  own  work- 
shops. They  have  produced  ani- 
mated shows  that  teach  young 
students  basic  skills.  It  is  the  Ses- 
ame Street  idea  of  attracting  the 
child's    attention    with     exciting 


and  colorful  graphics  and  at  the 
same  time  hitting  them  with  a 
vocabularly  lesson.  It  not  only 
works,  it  works  well.  Many  of  the 
shows  that  ITV  produces  have  been 
made  to  fill  a  proven  need.  Teach- 
ers had  asked  to  have  a  show  on  an 
especially  difficult  subject.  And 
quite  often  the  shows  are  writ- 
ten by  teachers  from  Broward 
County,  who  have  taken  a  leave  of 
absence  to  help  ITV  produce  a  new 
show. 

The  shows  are  made  for  all  stu- 
dents; there  are  shows  for  every 
grade  from  kindergarten  to  grade 
12.  There  are  series  teaching  ev- 
erything from  handwriting  to 
high  school  social  studies.  One  of 
the  more  recent  series  ITV  has 
done  for  high  school  students  has 
been  "Landmark  Decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court." 
This  series  has  used  local  judges  to 
play  supreme  court  justices  and  lo- 
cal lawyers  to  play  lawyer's  roles. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  make  more  the 
subject  more  interesting  to  high 
school  students. 

ITV  has  become  a  valuable  tool 
for  Broward  teachers. 
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SURPRISE  CAKE 

By  Connie  Crawford 

Many  people  have  heard  of  pickled  beets,  pickled  herring,  and  pickled  cucumbers,  but  how 
many  have  heard  of  pickled  cabbage  cake?  Believe  it  or  not,  this  pickled  cabbage  (sauerkraut) 
cake  isn't  as  bad  as  it  sounds.  Many  people  are  tired  of  plain  old  chocolate  cakes.  This  new  sauer- 
kraut chocolate  cake  is  something  worth  trying.  The  sauerkraut  not  only  adds  to  the  moistness 
of  the  cake,  but  also  enhances  the  flavor.  To  taste  this  cake  you  would  think  it  had  coconut  in  it. 
And  any  unexperienced  baker  could  whip  it  up. 

So  try  some  adventure  in  your  baking  and  mix  up  something  that  will  not  only  please  but 
surprise  your  dinner  guests.  Wait  till  after  they've  taken  a  bite  or  two  and  then  hit  them  with 
the  surprise  statement,  "That's  Sauerkraut  Cake  you  are  eating!"  It'll  get  them  every  time. 

Sauerkraut  Cake 
xh  cup  oleomargarine  2  cup  flour  Vi  cup  cocoa 

1V2  cup  sugar  1  tsp.  baking  powder  1  cup  water 

3  eggs  1  tsp.  baking  soda  1  — 8oz.cansaukerkraut 

1  tsp.  vanilla  lA  tsp.  salt 

Rinse,  drain,  and  snip  the  sauerkraut.  Cream  oleo  and  sugar  thoroughly,  add  eggs  one  at  a  time, 
add  vanilla  and  dry  ingredients;  adding  water  after  each  time  you  add  a  dry  ingredient.  Beat 
well,  then  add  sauerkraut.  Pour  into  a  9  x  13  well  greased  and  floured  pan.  Bake  35  to  40  min- 
utes or  until  a  toothpick  comes  out  clean.  Bake  at  350  degrees.  Recommended  frosting  is  Coco- 
nut-Pecan Frosting. 
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COMMUTING  TO  COLLEGE 


One  of  the  main  factors   that 
lay  influence   a  person   to   con- 
i der  giving  up  their  car  is  the  cost 
(  driving.  It  is  no  longer  a  pain- 
ts pleasure  to  dole  out  the  cash 
1  support  the  habit. 
Let  us  look  at  the  typical  student 
ommuter.  He  or  she  comes  out  to 
lie  campus  five   times    a   week, 
;kd  at  10  miles  round  trip  that  is 
I  miles  a  week.  In  a  16  week  se- 
mester, this  adds  up  to  800  miles. 
His  car  probably  gets  15  mpg  in 
<ty  driving  and  at  60  cents  a  gal- 
.n  (which  may  be  outdated  by  the 
me  you  read  this)  it  costs  40  cents 
day  —  two  dollars  a  week  or  $32 
;  ir  semester  for  gas  alone. 
There  are  ways  to  keep  down 
le    cost,    such    as    fuel-eilcient 
ars,  motorcycles  and  mopeds  but 
le  largest  expense  will   still   be 


Sherman  Ban 


there. 

That  expense  is  insurance.  The 
price  of  a  policy  varies  according  to 
sex,  age,  driving  record,  the  area 
in  which  you  live  and  other  vari- 
ables. For  15-25  year-olds  in  South 
Florida,  the  average  cost  is  around 
$500.  That  is  eight  to  $10  a  week 
and  $l30-$200  a  semester. 

Then  there  is  the  cost  of  just  driv- 
ing the  car.  Companies  usually  re- 
imburse their  employes  at  15<£  a 
mile  for  using  their  own  car  on 
business. 

Of  course  you  can  hold  down  a 
full  time  job  to  afford  the  $15-20  a 
week  it  costs  to  drive  to  school, 
but  not  only  is  it  hard  to  make 
good  grades  and  work,  you  also 
have  to  add  in  the  cost  of  driving 
to  work. 

There  are  other  factors  such  as 


By  Steve  Simac 

the  current  energy  crisis  —  one 
which  will  mean  an  end  to  the 
style  of  life  we  now  live  unless 
we  deal  positively  with  it.  The 
automobile  is  not  only  a  symptom 
of  our  wasteful  use  of  energy,  but 
a  major  cause  of  the  crisis. 

It  is  also  a  very  dirty  method  of 
transportation.  Cars  spew  out  al- 
most 70  per  cent  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion in  Broward  County.  The  poi- 
sonous gases,  carcinogenic  and 
harmful  particles,  and  soot  it 
emits  cause  health  problems  and 
creates  huge  expenses  to  deal 
with  them. 

There  is  also  the  personal  dis- 
comfort of  fighting  traffic  jams, 
and  searching  for  parking  spaces. 
While  there  are  many  pluses  to 
driving,  the  problems  can  at  least 
be  halved  by  driving  with  some- 
one else. 

Car  pooling  has  never  struck  it 
big,  but  it  can  lower  the  cost  of 
driving  and  even  increase  the  en- 
joyment of  commuting  to  school. 
A  trip  filled  with  conversation 
and  companionship  can  be  much 
more  rewarding  than  the  isola- 
tion of  driving  by  yourself. 

There  is  always  the  bus.  The 
Mass  Transit  Authority  (MTA)  of 
Broward  County  is  not  noted  for 
it's  efficient  transportation,  but 
it  is  cheap.  At  a  quarter  a  ride  it 
costs  $2.50  a  week  to  ride  the  bus 
to  school.  If  you  buy  tokens  (20 
cents  each  —  available  at  most 
banks)  it  works  out  to  $32  a  se- 
mester. This  is  much  cheaper  than 
driving  a  car,  and  Mike  Parisi  of 
MTA  said  if  there  was  enough 
student  interest  (petitions,  let- 
ters to  the  county  commissioners 
and  MTA)  there  was  a  possibility 
that  students  could  get  the  same 
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A  student  bikes  aroi 
campus. 


discount  that  senior  citizens  re- 
ceive— 10  cents  a  ride. 

Taking  the  bus  is  not  as  bad  as 
everyone  thinks.  They  are  air-con- 
ditioned and  once  you  get  on,  you 
can  just  relax  and  let  the  driver 
get  you  to  your  destination  with- 
out having  to  worry  about  traffic. 
Riding  a  bus  is  always  interesting 
because  of  the  people.  It's  a  good 
place  to  meet  people,  do  home- 
work or  just  watch  what's  going 
on. 

Bicycles  are  cheap,  healthy  and 
non-polluting.  The  cost  of  a  fairly 
good  used  one  ranges  from  $30-60 
and  you  can  buy  a  new  bicycle  for 


$100-200.  This  may  sound  expen- 
sive but  if  it  is  used  enough  it  will 
pay  for  itself  just  by  the  amount  of 
gas  it  saves. 

There  is  currently  one  bike  path 
running  to  Central  along  Univer- 
sity Drive,  and  at  this  writing  the 
County  Commission  is  deciding 
whether  to  fund  one  along  S.R.  84. 

There  is  a  way  of  getting  to 
school  that  isn't  recommended  but 
it  can  get  you  there  if  you  need  it. 
Hitchhiking  is  illegal  in  Florida. 

It  can  be  dangerous  to  both  the 
picker-upper  and  the  pick  up.  It 
also  creates  traffic  hazards  both 
for  the  hitchhiker  who  might  get 


run  over,  and  the  collisions  1 
occur  from  cars  stopping.  If 
hitchhike  stay  out  of  the  road, 
give  anyone  who  stops  a  good  pi 
to  pull  over. 

Drivers  in  South  Florida  are 
ually  wary  of  picking  any  b 
up,  both  because  they  canno 
bothered  and  because  of  the  ) 
eral  fear  the  American  pu 
seems  to  have  for  each  other,  t 
is  not  really  a  good  way  to 
around.  But  if  your  car  or  1 
breaks  down,  or  you  miss  the 
then  you  may  have  to  rely  on  i 
you  are  lucky  a  fellow  student 
usually  pick  you  up. 


The  majority  of  students 
drive  to  BCC. 
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Children   love,   regularly    view, 
tate    and    would    like    to    see 
re  violence  on  television, 
hildren,  below  the  age  of  12, 
;  very  impressionable   and   in 
s  day  and  age  of  video  media, 
presented    witb    a    fantastic 
lount  of  controversial  subjects 
view  on  their  television  sets, 
lipping  through  the  dials,  any 
ild  can   find   subjects   ranging 
>m    brutal    detectives    beating 
ifessions  out  of  suspects  (who 
vays  know  their  'rights')  to  corn- 
doctors  who  enjoy  playing  sa- 
itic  jokes  on  their  colleagues, 
arents  are  becoming  concern- 
about  the  material  that  their 
ildren  watch,  not  for  the  intrin- 
:  violence  but  for  fear  that  the 


By  Chuck  Curry 

child  may  become  delinquent. 

Psychologists  have,  for  years, 
run  tests  on  audiences  (not  just 
children)  grading  their  reaction 
to  a  violent  encounter.  Most  of 
these  tests  have  proved  inconclu- 
sive because  the  psychologists  can- 
not accept  the  fact  that  a  single 
isolated    incident    (as    presented 

to  the  audience)  could  change  an 
individuals  personality. 

Dr.  Stanley  Milgram,  professor 
of  psychology  at  the  City  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  has  tried  for 
many  years  to  prove  a  connection 
between  violence  on  television 
and  violence  in  our  society. 

Milgram,  along  with  his  col- 
league  R.   Lance   Shotland,    con- 


structed an  experiment  with 
money  from  CBS.  Using  the  for- 
mat   of    the    then-popular    show 

Medical  Center,  Milgram  film- 
ed three  versions  of  a  short  story. 

The  first  'version'  portrayed  a 
man  named  Tom  (who  was  deep 
in  debt)  smashing  collection  boxes, 
then  stealing  the  money  in  them 
and  escaping  to  Mexico.  The  sec- 
ond version  put  Tom  in  jail  for  his 
crime,  and  the  third  had  Tom  just 
thinking  about  the  crime  but  not 
committing  it. 

A  fourth  film  was  used  in  this 
experiment,  a  regular  series  ver- 
sion of  Medical  Center.  This  pro 
gram  was  aoout  love,  ana  naa  nc 

violence  in  it  at  all. 
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Members  of  the  testing  audi- 
ence were  promised  a  small  tran- 
sistor radio  in  return  for  watching 
the  film  clips. 

When  the  test  individuals  took 
their  tickets  for  the  radios  to  the 
redemption  center,  they  were 
hassled  and  told  they  might  not 
get  the  radio. 

They  were  then  led  into  a  room 
that  contained  a  glasscovered 
collection  box  with  paper  money 
inside.  An  ashtray  was  put  by  the 
box  to  help  break  the  glass  if  the  in- 
dividual wished  to  become  a  'crim- 
inal.' 

Milgram  figured  that  the  peo- 
ple who  had  watched  the  man  get 
away  with  the  crime  would  try  to 
steal  the  money.  He  was  wrong. 


Sherman  Ban 

People  stole  the  money,  regard- 
less of  which  episode  they  had 
watched. 

A  good  indicator  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  violence  on  televi- 
sion is  to  watch  children  at  play. 
Kids  that  once  played  'cops  and  rob- 
bers' now  try  to  imitate   Starsky 

and  Hutch. 

Last  year,  in  Southwest  Mi- 
ami, a  young  man  was  home  from 

school  playing  Starsky  and 
Hutch  in  his  living  room.  He 
ran  out  onto  the  terrace  of  the 
apartment,  and  pointed  a  toy  gun 
at  a  group  of  people  eating  lunch 
at  a  cafe  below  the  terrace. 

"Hold  it  right  there,"  the  boy  said 
in  a  menacing  tone,  trying  to  imi- 
tate one  of  the  detectives.   After 


startling  the  patrons  of  the  caf 
the  boy  returned  to  his  apartmei 
and  thought  nothing  more  about  i 
For  a  while. 

A  man  who  had  been  in  the  ca. 
called  the  police,  who  in  turn  cal 
ed  out  a  SWAT  (Special  Weapor 
And  Tactics)  team.  With  all  tr 
precision  of  their  television  coui 
terparts,  the  team  swung  into  a 
tion,  to  the  point  of  having  tr 
marksmen  sighting  in  on  the  boy. 

The  child's  grandfather  final! 
coaxed  the  boy  out  of  the  apai 
ment,  and  thereby  saved  his  life. 

The  Miami  News  ran  a  cot 
ical  headline  the  next  day,  whic 
said  that  the  boy  playing  Starsk 
and  Hutch  was  caught  t 
SWAT.  Funny  headline?  Ye 
Funny  incident?  No. 

Children  in  this  day  and  age  ai 
treated  to  an  unusual  amount  < 
violence  on  the  tube,  but  so  wei 
children  of  20  years  ago. 

The  Three  Stooges  were  or 
ol  tne  most  popular  comedy  team 
over  the  past  30  years.  Their  pr 
grams  are  still  being  shown,  an 
are  just  about  as  popular  now  i 
then. 

A    not    so    funny    side    of    tt 
"Stooges"  can  be  told  by  pareni 
who  have  had  children  poke  the) 
in  the  eyes,  just  as  'Moe  does 
Larry.' 

The  classical  situation  concen 
Moe  asking  either  Larry  or  Cur 
how  many  fingers  he  is  holdir 
up.  "One  .  .  .  two."  they  say,  th« 
Moe  pokes  them  in  the  eyes. 

Many  children  do  not  reali 
that  the  poke  does  not  hurt  the  a 
tors,  so  they  try  it  on  their  frient 
and  parents  usually  with  drasfr 
effects. 

Imitation  of  television  violen 
is  obvious,  but  what  may  be  cci 
ered  is  the  subconscious  dama£ 

A  poll  of  children,  on  the  subje< 
of  television  violence,  tells  a  1 
about  what  shows  they  watc 
but  cannot  possibly  tell  anythin 
about  the  child  personally. 

Of  50  children  (ages  11-13)  pollei 
47  responded  that  they  liked  v. 
lence  on  television  and  woui 
like  to  see  more  of  it. 

A  breakdown  of  the  47  is  as  fi 
lows: 


Male  — 30 

Female— 17 

Fifth  Grade— 19 

Sixth  Grade— 15 

Seventh  Grade— 13 

The  most   interesting   point   of 
le  poll  showed  that  the  children 
sponded  to  a  question  regarding 
leir  preference  of  programs  by 
noring  one  particular  program. 
Of  all  50  of  the  children,  none 
lected      Maude.      This      might 
ow   that   children   do   not   like 
iult'  sit-coms,  but  prefer  action- 
Iventure  programs  such  as  Wild 
tngdom  or  Kojak. 
Police  programs  were  the  fav 
'te  of  the  majority  of  the  shows 
Jed  with  28  children  liking  cop 
ows  the  best.  Second  were  the 
medy  programs  with  15  children 
rfering    Chico    and    the    Man 
\retta. 


Three  children  preferred  nature 
programing  and  one  liked  sports 
shows. 

While  many  people  complain 
about  police  shows,  the  networks 
put  them  on  for  one  reason:  the 
public  apparently  wants  them. 

Television  programs  are  aired 
to  make  money. 

Networks  and  stations  could 
not  survive  on  ideals  alone,  and 
this  is  why  they  have  violence. 
What  John  Q.  Public  wants,  John 
Q.  Public  gets.  The  democratic 
process:  the  majority  want  it,  so 
they  get  it. 

Some  advertisers,  though,  are 
fighting  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing cascade  of  violence  on  the 
screen.  Samsonite  Luggage,  for 
example,  will  not  pay  for  time  on 
a  violent  show,  and  many  other 
companies  are  following  their 
lead. 


If  an  advertiser  pulls  out  of  a 
show,  then  the  backbone  of  finance 
has  been  jerked  out.  This  may 
hurt  some  shows,  but  the  giants 
(with  huge  audiences)  like  "Po- 
lice Story"  will  always  have  some- 
one banging  on  their  door  with  ad 
money. 

It  has  become  popular  for  at- 
torneys to  plead  for  mercy  for  their 
clients  because  of  a  person's  up- 
bringing. 

There  have  been  many  cases  in 
the  past  year  of  children  convicted 
of  murder  getting  a  light  sentence 
because  of  their  terrible  upbring- 
ing. 

In  the  forseeable  future,  will 
there  be  cases  of  attorneys  plead- 
ing their  clients  innocence  be- 
cause of  the  destructive  influence 
of  television  violence  on  that  per- 
son's mind?  And  who  is  to  say  if 
they  would  be  wrong? 
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Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  recently  visited 
South  Florida,  entertaining  the 
local  populace  with  her  wit  and 
charm.  She  gave  advice,  answered 
questions  and  later  gave  an  exclu- 
sive interview  to  Silver  Sands. 

A  fat,  middle  aged  housewife 
shouted  out  a  rhetorical  question 
to  Zsa  Zsa —  "Are  you  married?" 

One  of  Zsa  Zsa's  favorite  sub- 
jects to  witticize  about,  she  re- 
plied, "Yes,  of  course.  I  say  a  girl 
must  get  married  for  love  and  keep 
on  getting  married  until  she  finds 
it. 

"I  only  had  one  husband  that  was 
very  rich,  Conrad  Hilton,  who 
owned  all  the  Hilton  hotels.  Do 
you  know  what  he  gave  me  as  a 
settlement  when  I  divorced  him? 
One  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Gideon  Bibles. 

"When  a  girl  is  breaking  up  an 
engagement  she  must  give  up  the 
ring,  but  she  has  to  keep  the  stone." 

Hollywood  Commissioner  Wil- 
liams was  on  hand  to  present 
Zsa  Zsa  with  the  key  to  the  city. 

"Miss  Gabor,  on  behalf  of  May- 
or Keating,  who  always  answers 
the  phone  at  City  Hall,  this  is  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world,"  said 
Williams.  "And  I  know  if  he  was 
here  he  would  say  'Here  is  the  key 
to  the  greatest  city  in  the  world 


Keith  D.  Si, 

to  one  of  the  world's  very  lo\ 
ladies." 

"Oh,  that's  very  nice.  Thank 
very  much,"  replied  Zsa  Zsa.  "I 
a  beautiful  city.  I  remember  wl 
we  drove  in,  we  said  that's  wh 
we  want  to  have  lunch  beca 
it's  so  elegant  here." 

How  does  Zsa  Zsa  stay  so  you 
looking? 

"I  am  that  young.  And  if 
change  your  husband  every  ti 
that  keeps  you  young  too.  I  e 
use  my  own  cosmetics." 

Zsa  Zsa  received  many  com 
ments  on  her  lovely  dress,  but 
shrugged  them  off,  saying,  ' 
dress?  It's  last  year's,  damn  it!" 

Although  she  is  Hungarian,  I 
Zsa  says  she  speaks  French,  C 
man,  Turkish  and  "a  little  E 
lish"  in  addition  to  her  nai 
tongue. 

Zsa  Zsa  also  likes  to  talk  ab 
her  family. 

"I  don't  have  a  twin  sister," 
said.    "Just   a   sister   who   coj 
me. 

Who's  the  oldest,  you  or  Eva? 

"Eva. 

"My  daughter's  a  photograpl 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  a 
picture  in  the  People   maga2 
right  now  and  her  name  is  w 
ten  under  it.   It  made   me   v 
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ud." 

isa  Zsa  then  left  her  fans  and 
red  to  a  quiet  restaurant  for 
ch.  There  she  seemed  more  re- 
ed and  the  real  Zsa  Zsa  stepped 

of  the  role  she  had  been  cast  in 

her  fans.  She  was  still  witty 
I  glamorous,  but  the  interview 
k  on  the  tone  of  a  casual  con- 
sation,  rather  than  a  harsh 
;stion  and  answer  session  as 
st  interviews  are,  and  quite 
ike  the  psuedo  question  and 
iwer  session  she  had  just  fin- 
ed with  the  city  of  Hollywood. 
l  young  waitress,  behind  a  par- 
on,  whispered  to  one  of  her  co- 
rkers, "It's  her!  It's  really  her!" 
'he   waitress    walked    through 

partition,  carrying  a  tray  with 
ter  glasses  and  silverware.  She 
ran  to  place  Zsa  Zsa's  setting  on 

table,  but  the  nervous  girl's 
id  shook  so  much  that  she  drop- 
l  the  silverware  on  the  floor. 
Oh,  I'm  so  terriby  sorry,"  she 
>logized. 

That's  okay  dahling,"  replied 
i Zsa.  "Just  don't  hand  it  back  to 

isa  Zsa  explained  that  she  was 
a  tour  promoting  Montgom- 
Ward  Auto  Clubs.  They  were 

vdng  a  sweepstakes  and  were 

ing  away  one  of  Zsa  Zsa's  Rolls 

yces. 

I    happen    to    have    three    at 

me,"  she  explained. 

Vho  was  your  favorite  co-star, 

iZsa? 

'Orson  Welles.  I  just  made  a 

an  Martin  Celebrity  Roast  with 

n." 


Zsa  Zsa  is  presented  with  the  key  to  the  city. 
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Are  there  any  movie  contracts 
signed? 

"I  hope  so."  She  added  that  she 
is  very  close  to  signing  one  now, 
but  could  not  say  any  more  about 
it  until  all  the  arrangements  are 
finalized.  As  for  television  shows, 
she  said,  "I  don't  want  a  televi- 
sion series." 

What  are  your  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture? 

"Plans  for  the  future?  Theater, 
television,  try  to  make  a  go  of  this 
marriage  because  mother  says 
one  more  marriage  and  she'll  nev- 
er talk  to  me  again.  I'm  doing  my 
best,  which  is  not  so  good." 

What  is  your  opinion  of  college 
students  today? 

"I  think  it's  wonderful  that  they 
are  studying;  if  they  are  studying." 

Is  there  any  chance  of  you  com- 
ing to  a  community  college,  like 


Broward  Community  College? 

"I  would  love  to  come  to  a  com- 
munity college,  but  they  keep  me 
so  busy. 

"My  daughter  Francesca  (Hil- 
ton) has  taken  some  photographs 
of  John  Amos  for  People  maga- 
zine (February  21,  1977  issue).  Do 
you  know  who  that  is?" 

John  Amos?  From  the  televi- 
sion show  'Good  Times'? 

"Yes,  from  'Good  Times'  and 
also  from  'Roots'." 

What  do  you  think  of  South  Flor- 
ida, Zsa  Zsa? 

"It  is  beautiful.  It's  not  my  first 
time  here,  but  I  love  it  more  each 
time  I  come  down." 

Zsa  Zsa  looked  up.  The  main 
course  had  arrived  and  the  wait- 
ress had  managed  to  steady  her 
hands  long  enough  to  set  it  down 
carefully. 


don't  want  a  television  series. ' 


".  .  .  this  marriage? .  .  .I'm  doing 
"My  dress?  It's  last  year's,  damn  it!"     my  oest» 
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NEW  FALL 
LINE-UP   ? 


By  Roger  Klorese 


In  the  spring,  a  young  man's 
fancy  turns  to  thoughts  of—  televi- 
sion?! Well,  only  if  he  is  one  of  the 
select  few  who  decide  what  the 
western  world  is  fated  to  see  in 
between  messages  telling  us  how 
to  keep  our  dentures   clean   and 


our  sex  lives  dirty,  unless  he  is  a 
television  programming  execu- 
tive. 

TV  programming  executives 
are  men  who  sit,  phone  in  one 
hand,  newspaper  in  the  other, 
secretary  in  the  other  (I  never  said 


they  were  human,  did  I?),  mo\ 
little  pins  around  on  little  m. 
consulting   Neilsen    ratings 
crystal  balls  (with  more  faitlB 
the  crystal  balls),  and  checking  fl 
latest  news  trends  in  an  effoiH 
give  us  exciting  cop  shows,  fu  I 
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onedies,  entertaining  variety 
■owcases  .  .  .  and  maybe  some 
iy  they  will.  For  now,  it's  more  of 
lis  same. 

Iks  always,  our  heroes  have  been 
■sing  their  newest  ideas  on  the 
fiest  news.  In  keeping  with  pre- 
ment,  we  sent  our  staff  burglar, 
fkrvey  Breakin,  to  the  offices  of 
te  programming  execs  to,  er,  ah, 
nrrow  their  plans  for  next  sea- 
sn.  So,  direct  from  Harvey's  com- 
trtable  suite  at  Leavenworth, 
r  bring  you  a  preview  of  the 
!D77- 78  season. 

i  Henry  Kissinger  has  signed  an 
delusive  contract  with  NBC,  and 
mile  some  worry  whether  the 
Scretary  might  color  the  news  a 
h,  the  other  networks  are  busy 
airing  to  hire  Hank  away.  CBS, 
nr  reports  say,  has  a  new  Norman 
I'ar  series  in  the  works: 

ffiE  HOT  L   HANOI  HILTON 

»  omedy-Drama).  Hilarity 

sounds  as  a  former  American 
Scretary  of  State  moves  into  a 
Hmbed-out  POW  camp,  peopled 
\jth  funny  hookers,  funny  ter- 
irists,  funny  MIA's  and  funny 
i.palm  victims.  Kissinger:  Him- 
If.  Tootsie  Lu  Chao:  Rita 
loreno. 

Meanwhile,  ABC  has  proposed 
{•variety  series,  "The  Secretary 
ud  Tennille"  (wherein,  as  a 
Eiiling  mannequin  sings,  Henry 
Ifshes  fail-safe  buttons  and 
v?ars  funny  hats),  and  also,  has 
(fered  Kissinger  a  game  show, 
'preventive  Bombing  for  Dol- 
lrs,"  and  the  following: 
'-'IE  BIONIC  DIPLOMAT 
(•rama).  After  Gerald  Ford  slices 
cif  Kissinger's  tongue  with  a  golf 
<[ib,  Kissinger  is  rushed  to  a  top- 

cret  American  operating  room, 

lere  his  tongue  is  replaced  with 
mechanical    tongue,    enabling 
lm  to  double-talk  with  a  German 

cent  at  five  times  normal  hu- 
'an  speed.  Kissinger:  Himself, 
'scar:  Richard  Anderson.  Dumb 

onde:  FarrahFawcett. 

Meanwhile,    on    other    fronts, 

is  season  has  unquestionably 
fen  The  Year  of  the  Token  Gay. 

arting  with  the  Nancy  Walker 

"iow,  which  brought  us  a  cliche 

in 


watered  down  enough  to  be  un- 
funny and  stereotypical  enough  to 
be  offensive,  TV  has  plowed  its 
way  through  That  Certain  Season 
until  it  hit  its  "high"  point,  the 
movie-for-TV  "In  The  Glitter  Pal- 
ace," the  show  which  gave  gay 
people  the  right  to  be  as  melo- 
dramatic, wooden,  and  generally 
mediocre  as  the  rest  of  the  public. 
Its  great  success  in  the  ratings  has 
led  CBS  to  put  together  this  pilot: 
ME  AND  THE  HOMOPHOBE 
(Situation-comedy).  Laughs  ga- 
lore as  a  reborn  Christian  finds  his 
new  roommate  has  more  of  a 
"gay  time"  in  mind  than  was  orig- 
inally planned.  Jimmy  Joe:  Dean 
Jones.  Lance:  Wayland  Flowers. 
Guest  Cast:  Mom:  Anita  Bryant. 

ABC  has  nothing  specific  in  the 
works,  but  reports  are  that  La- 
verne  and  Shirley  are  getting  a 
double  bed,  and  we  may  find  out 
what  makes  "Happy  Days"  so 
happy.  .  . 

Of  course,  Baba  (oops)  Walters 
will  be  back,  with  another  series 
of  in-depth  intwaviews.  Con- 
twary  to  wampant  wumors,  there 
will  not  be  a  "Baba  Talks  to  Fa- 
mous People  with  Speech  De- 
fects" show.  When  asked  about 
the  show  in  which  she  proposed  to 
visit  with  Truman  Capote  and 
those  twin  twinkies  of  the  advice- 
column  racket,  "Dear  Abby"  Van 
Buren  and  Ann  Landers,  Barbara 
commented,  "So  what  if  they're 
aww  on  the  same  pwogwam? 
They're  aww  intewesting  pub- 
wic  people,  and  besides,  there's 
nothing  wong  at  all  with  the  way 
they  pwonounce."  Baba  will  take 
her  interviewing  flair  to  the  gi- 
ants of  industry  in  the  coming  year 
as  well,  when  she  will  ask  the 
president  of  Carnation  Foods  such 
deep,  probing  questions  as  "Mis- 
tuh  Pwesident,  who  did  put  those 
eight  gweat  tomatoes  in  that  itty- 
bittycan?" 

Another  successful  trend  this 
year,  which  will  doubtlessly  be 
run  into  the  ground  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, is  the  connection,  however 
tenuous,  between  sports  and 
Death,  the  Great  Opponent  (yeah, 
they  really  do  talk  that  way!)  Af- 


ter the  sucess  of  the  films  "Bang 
the  Drum  Slowly"  and  "Some- 
thing for  Joey,"  no  sport  is  being 
spared  in  World  Cup  Television: 
WITH  BROOM  IN  HAND 
(Drama).  Though  his  teammates 
are  trying  to  hide  it  from  him, 
Swedish  curling  ace  Bjorn  Boring 
knows  that  he  is  suffering  from 
terminal  frostbite  of  the  feet.  He 
tries  to  finish  off  a  full  10  ends  be- 
fore the  cold  finishes  off  his.  Bjorn: 
David  Soul.  Benny:  Jan-Michael 
Vincent.  Snow  Sculpture:  Sandy 
Duncan. 

And  "The  Wonderful  World  of 
Disney"  is  taking  its  own,  charac- 
teristically anthropomorphic  ap- 
proach to  the  topic:  SOMETHING 
FOR  SEABISCUIT  (Drama).  The 
last  days  of  a  famous  racehorse 
provide  a  tale  of  inspiration  for  us 
all,  as  Seabiscuit  manages  to  hold 
up  even  after  the  death-by-shoot- 
ing of  his  close  friend  Citation, 
whose  tragic  demise  after  a  bro- 
ken leg  was  ruled  by  the  author- 
ities to  be  suicide.  (Note:  due  to 
some  explicit  whinnies  and 
scenes  at  the  studfarm,  parents 
are  advised  to  keep  foals  out  of  the 
TV  stable.) 

ABC  has  shelved  plans  to  air 
"The  Six  Million  Dollar  Man 
Meets  the  Fifty  Dollar  Woman," 
adding  that  pressure  from  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Pipefitters 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deci- 
sion. But  "The  Bionic  Parameci- 
um," a  microscopic  adventure 
show,  will  join  the  fall  lineup,  nar- 
rated by  the  voice  of  Charlie  on 
"Charlie's  Angels,"  who  will  be 
portraying  John  Forsythe. 

And  finally,  there  is  no  truth  to 
the  silly  rumor  that,  following  on 
the  tail  of  "Eight  is  Enough, "  a  show 
featuring  a  newspaper  reporter, 
and  "All's  Fair,"  Norman  Lear's 
outing  with  a  political  columnist 
as  its  hero,  the  networks  are  plan- 
ning a  weekly  half -hour  about  a  TV 
satirist. 

Bionics,  the  public  can  accept. 
Women  in  bathing  suits  with 
magic  lassos,  fine.  But  a  TV  satir- 
ist? As  Fred  Silverman  of  ABC 
probably  would  have  said,  "No- 
body'd buy  that." 
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Confessions  of  a 


na£&  <£ady 


By  Mary  Ann  Bird 


It's  not  that  I'm  complaining,  mind 
you.  After  all,  most  mothers  are  willing 
to  go  through  practically  anything  for 
their  children  —  even  shoveling  out 
their  rooms  on  occasion  —  but  I  think 
that  on  Judgment  Day,  St.  Peter  should 
hand  out  a  special  Medal  for  Meritor- 
ious Conduct  to  mothers  who  had  to  put 
up  with  snakes. 

The  prospective  mother  who  looks 
ahead  to  the  patter  of  little  feet  and 
beyond  that  to  a  family  of  ail-American 
teenagers  visualizes  puppies,  perhaps, 
and  kittens,  maybe  even  a  turtle  or  two. 
But  snakes?  Women  and  snakes  have 
not  exactly  been  social  companions  over 
the  years.  The  last  woman  to  trust  a 
snake  was  Eve,  and  look  what  happened 
to  her.  Nevertheless,  every  mother 
should  prepare  herself  for  any  eventual- 
ity and,  if  she  can  recognize  the  signs, 
she  might  have  at  least  a  sporting  chance 


to  head  the  whole  thing  off  at  the  front 
door. 

It  usually  starts  innocently  enough 
with  worms,  so  beware  of  the  "nice  little 
wormies"  your  kids  bring  home.  Too 
naive  to  see  the  proverbial  handwriting 
on  the  wall,  I  had  been  pleased  that  the 
children  weren't  squeamish,  and  where 
did  that  get  me?  It  got  me  a  bed  in  the 
same  house  with  four-foot  water  snakes, 
boa  constrictors,  garter  snakes  that  got 
loose  and  hid  inside  the  kids'  toys,  and 
snakes  that  loudly  threatened  mayhem 
if  I  got  too  close  to  their  domicile. 

Don't  think  you're  exempt  because 
your  offspring  are  beyond  the  "wormie" 
age.  There  are  always  a  few  budding 
herpetologists  among  biology  and  zool- 
ogy majors,  and  sooner  or  later  they 
want  to  graduate  from  books  to  the  real 
thing.  Therefore,  a  few  words  of  advice 
are  in  order. 


Assuming  that  the  snake  fancie 
knows  what  he's  doing  and  carrie 
something  like  Peterson's  Field  Guide  t 
Reptiles  and  Amphibians  in  one  han 
while  he's  catching  the  snake  with  th 
other,  one  should  not  have  to  worry  to 
much  about  venomous  varieties.  (Ol 
second  thought,  an  editor  used  to  war 
me  never  to  ASSUME  anything  becaus 
it  only  makes  an  ASS  out  of  U  and  ME,  s 
it's  a  good  idea  to  make  sure  the  buddin 
snake  specialist  knows  which  snakes  an 
fair  game  and  which  ones  to  beware  of. 

Here  in  Florida,  according  to  th 
aforementioned  Field  Guide  by  Roge 
Conant,  there  are  only  four  venomou 
varieties,  which  is  four  too  many,  as  fa 
as  I'm  concerned.  These  include  th 
colorfully  banded  coral  snake  ("Red  t 
yellow,  kill  a  fellow  .  .  ."),  the  cottoi 
mouth,  also  known  as  the  water  mot 
casin,  and  two  rattlesnakes,  the  pignr 
rattler  and  the  Eastern  diamondback. 

Although  water  snakes  in  the  Nort 
are  fair  game  for  collectors,  there  is 
great  danger  here  in  the  South  that  the 
may  turn  out  to  be  cottonmouths,  s 
neophyte  collectors  should  avoid  an 
snake  in  watery  areas  until  they're  o 
better  nodding  acquaintance  with  th 
various  species.  Since  there  are  som 
two  dozen  non-venomous  species  i 
Florida,  that  still  leaves  a  lot  for  th 
collector.  Rules  one  and  two,  howeve 
should  be: 

1 .  Get  a  good  field  guide  and  study  i' 

2.  Don't  put  your  hands  anywhei 
you  can't  see. 

To  catch  a  snake,  you  have  to  I 
faster  than  he  is,  and  that's  not  an  eas 
proposition.  Some  catchers  rely  on  the 
hands  (my  son  did,  and  has  the  scars  1 
prove  it)  while  others  become  adept  ; 
gently  stepping  on  the  snake  to  hold 
while  they  grasp  it  behind  the  head.  (Ni 
too  hard,  or  you'll  have  squashed  snake 
Don't  believe  everything  you  hear  —  m 
son  was  told  that  if  you  blow  on  a  stru 
gling  snake's  head  it  will  calm  him  dowi 
He  tried  it  one  and  promptly  got  bitte 
on  the  mouth.  Furthermore,  never  i: 
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terpret  "harmless"  to  mean  non-biting. 
A  "harmless"  snake  has  no  venom  but  it 
tan,  and  may,  deliver  a  mean  bite  when 
captured.  Some  do  and  some  don't,  and 
you  never  know  which  is  which  until 
you've  got  it  in  your  hand.  Most  snakes 
won't  bite,  and  those  that  do  seldom  bite 
more  than  once,  but  I  can  still  see  my 
son  standing  with  the  blood  streaming 
through  the  fingers  of  his  clenched  fist, 
lis  other  hand  triumphantly  clutching  a 
.arge,  angry  garter  snake,  while  I  fran- 
tically pawed  through  Peterson's  to  find 
Dut  what  it  was.  (And  I  never  really 
wanted  to  know  in  the  first  place.) 

Once  you  have  a  specimen  at  hand. 
:he  next  requirement  is  housing,  and  I 
:an  give  you  snake  keeping's  cardinal 
Drecept  in  one  sentence:  Houdini  was  a 
oiker  when  it  comes  to  breaking  out. 
Snakes  are  the  world's  greatest  escape 
srtists,  and  this  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  preparing  the 
cage,  tank,  or  whatever.  If  there's  a 
branny  that  doesn't  look  large  enough 
?or  the  snake  to  peek  through,  much  less 
squeeze  through.  I  guarantee  you  that 
ihree  snakes,  side  by  side,  can  glide 
:hrough  it  with  room  to  spare.  They  can 
wriggle  through  almost  any  aperture. 
io  matter  how  minute,  so  all  possible 
ivenues  of  escape  must  be  accounted 
?or. 

In  this  tank  or  cage,  according  to  the 
3xperts,  should  be  a  bowl  large  enough 
"or  the  snake  to  entirely  submerge  in 
'some  like  to  soak,  and  with  any  luck  at 
ill,  it  might  drown),  a  rough-edged  rock 
:or  rubbing  on  if  it's  shedding,  and,  for 
nore  effective  display  (who  wants  to 
ook?),  a  piece  of  branch  or  driftwood 
:or  the  snake  to  climb  on  and  drape  over. 
\s  much  as  possible,  the  natural  habitat 
if  the  snake  should  be  reproduced,  and 
:are  should  be  taken  to  assure  a  tightly 
'itted  top.  Screenwire  folded  down 
around  the  edges  and  bent  around  the 
corners  looks  secure,  but  I'll  give  your 
snake  one  minute  and  fourteen  seconds 
:o  ooze  out  between  the  top  edge  and  the 
screen.  Screening  is  fine  if  it's  fitted  into 
i  wooden  frame  that  hugs  the  top  tightly, 
Dut  the  contraption  should  be  weighted 
iown  (preferably  with  a  one-ton  rock!). 

The  time  one  of  my  naturalists  un- 
wittingly brought  home  a  pregnant 
water  snake,  we  found  out  that  even  the 
best  tanks  have  their  shortcomings. 
Durs  was  a  masterpiece  by  my  carpen- 
ter-engineer-husband: a  huge  structure 
with  solid  plywood  top  and  bottom,  and 
medium  screening  all  around.  It  had  a 
trap  door  in  the  top  with  a  slide  lock,  anc 
it  was  big  enough  to  house  several  large 
specimens  at  once. 

By  "large"  I  mean  about  three  or  four 
Feet  long,  and  to  be  truthful,  that  water 
snake  was  a  bit  more  bulgy  than  normal, 
but  since  most  water  snakes  are  heavy- 
bodied,  the  possible  significance  es- 
caped my  son.  Being  a  typically  sus- 
picious female,  I  had  been  eyeing  her 
much  as  one  woman  will  slide  her  gaze 
over  another  and  wonder,   "Is  she  or 


isn't  she?"  But  as  the  weeks  went  by  and 
nothing  happened,  I  gave  up  my  appre- 
hensions and  forgot  the  whole  matter. 

The  snake  hadn't,  though.  One  morn- 
ing we  woke  up  to  find  the  house  popu- 
lated with  animated  black  shoelaces. 
They  were  everywhere  —  all  over  the 
room,  heading  down  the  stairs,  in  the 
kitchen.  The  hardware  cloth  screening 
on  the  tank,  of  course,  though  quite 
adequate  to  contain  the  large  snakes, 
proved  no  match  for  the  tiny  offspring 
and  they  had  fanned  out  in  all  directions. 
We  held  an  indoor  snake  hunt  and 
rounded  up  almost  sixty  the  first  day 
and  several  dozen  more  in  the  week  to 
follow.  There  was  no  place  they  didn't 
hide  —  in  closets,  under  the  floor  mop, 
in  shoes,  under  the  beds,  behind  the 
doors,  anywhere  that  seemed  dark,  in- 
viting, and  seclusive. 

Now.  it's  bad  enough  to  have  to  dust- 
mop  the  floors  in  a  nine-room  Victorian 
house  to  begin  with,  but  to  anticipate  a 
snake  under  the  mop  every  time  you  pick 
it  up  is  too  much.  Fortunately,  the  shoes 
that  the  tiny  snakelets  hid  in  weren't 
mine,  so  I  was  spared  that,  at  least. 

Incidentally,  snakes  can  locate  a  hid- 
ing place  with  as  much  alacrity  as  they 
can  escape  your  clutches,  as  one  shop 
owner  we  knew  discovered.  A  youngster 
complained  to  him  that  she'd  lost  her  pet 
snake  in  his  store  (great  news!)  and  that 
the  last  time  she'd  seen  him  was  when 
she  bought  a  Coke  from  the  machine.  On 
a  hunch  he  opened  up  the  Coke  dis- 
penser and  there  was  the  snake,  huddled 
up  trying  to  keep  warm  in  the  refriger- 
ated compartment.  Just  how  it  got  in  no- 
body ever  figured  out.  but  it  was  a  toss- 
up  whether  the  snake  or  the  storekeeper 
was  the  happier  when  it  was  found. 

One  trouble  with  keeping  snakes  is 
that  they  have  to  be  fed,  and  this  fact  of 
life  is  not  for  the  squeamish.  Very  few 
snakes  (we  never  had  one)  will  eat  food 


that's  not  hopping  or  running  around. 
Most  often,  that  means  frogs  or  mice, 
but  since  we  lived  near  a  lake  frogs  were 
no  problem  to  catch,  and  I  felt  that 
solved  our  problem.  On  feeding  day  I 
always  took  the  coward's  course  —  I 
wanted  no  part  of  the  sacrifice,  so  even 
though  I  knew  it  was  taking  place  I  shut 
my  mind  to  it  and  carefully  circumvented 
the  room  until  I  was  sure  that  the  dinner 
guest  had  disappeared. 

One  cannot  always  remain  unin- 
volved,  however,  and  I  found  myself 
right  in  the  middle  when  my  snake  fan- 
cier illogically  put  one  frog  in  a  tank 
with  two  snakes.  He  evidently  assumed 
that  the  snake  with  the  fastest  mouth 
would  devour  the  frog,  and  tomorrow's 
catch  would  go  to  today's  loser.  It  didn't 
work  out  that  way.  Both  snakes  claimed 
the  frog  and  started  at  opposite  ends. 
When  they  met  in  the  middle,  one  just 
kept  going.  When  discovered,  the  snakes 
were  at  an  impasse,  with  a  half-snake 
protruding  from  the  mouth  of  the  other, 
which  was  not  large  enough  to  finish  the 
job.  The  partially  engulfed  snake  had  no 
possibility  of  escaping  its  predicament, 
because  a  snake's  teeth  slant  inwards 
to  grip  prey  and  prevent  it  from  escaping 
during  the  slow  process  of  swallowing. 

While  other  mothers  that  afternoon 
were  prancing  off  to  PTA  meetings  or 
flirting  with  the  butcher.  I  was  down  on 
hands  and  knees  "operating."  Taking 
several  dull  table  knives.  I  gingerly  slid 
them  in  around  the  victim  and  past  the 
teeth  of  the  victor,  breaking  the  grip  of 
those  tiny  needles.  When  a  stainless- 
steel  passage  had  been  created  we 
pulled,  gently.  Slowly,  very  slowly,  out 
came  the  engulfed  snake,  somewhat 
scratched  but  otherwise  intact.  To  our 
astonishment,  our  came  the  frog,  too, 
and  hopped  across  the  floor,  apparently 
unhurt  in  the  harrowing  ordeal.  The 
affair  ended  in  a  draw  for  the  two  water 
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snakes,  which  went  back  into  the  tank 
minus  meal  —  I  figured  that  double 
jeopardy  ought  to  apply  to  frogs,  too,  so 
it  had  earned  its  freedom. 

As  I  was  to  learn,  however,  frogs 
were  a  relatively  simple  staple  and  re- 
quired only  catching.  It  was  a  different 
story  when  my  daughtr  acquired  a  boa 
constrictor.  As  we  learned  at  the  outset, 
boa  constrictors  eat  mice  —  only  live 
mice.  After  we  had  bought  two  at  the  pet 
shop  at  exorbitant  prices,  it  seemed 
more  logical  to  raise  a  few  ourselves 
and  save  not  only  money,  but  all  those 
trips  to  the  pet  store.  We  therefore 
purchased  a  pregnant  female.  I  can  now 
say,  unequivocally,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  raising  "a  few"  mice.  By  the 
time  the  population  had  hit  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty,  I  decided  we'd  better 
switch  to  segregated  quarters,  and  after 
some  careful  study  I  cracked  the  sex 
code  on  even  the  very  youngest  mice. 
Into  one  tank  went  all  the  girls,  the  guys 
in  another.  Although  it  would  take  the 
boa  constrictor  several  years  to  polish 
off  what  we  had  at  that  point,  I  ac- 
cepted the  status  quo  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  Big  Mistake.  Attracted  by  squeal- 
ings  and  scrambling  in  one  of  the  tanks, 
I  found  a  happy  male  attempting  to  bring 
joy  and  fulfillment  to  each  and  every 
cne  of  the  two  dozen  or  so  females.  A 
little  investigation  revealed  that  one  of 
my  children  had  been  playing  with  the 
mouse  and  had  indiscriminately  put  it 
back  into  the  wrong  tank.  My  worst 
fears  were  soon  realized  and  the  mouse 
population  swelled  to  about  100.  spelling 
the  end  of  both  mice  and  boa.  For  about 
a  year  after  that,  the  word  "mouse" 
would  send  me  scurrying  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

All  problems  aside,  snakes  are  un- 
questionably a  conversation  piece,  and 
when  things  get  dull  they  seldom  fail  to 
liven  up  a  gathering.  In  fact,  on  one 
occasion  things  livened  up  so  much  that 
we  almost  lost  the  back  door.  A  news- 
paper I  was  working  for  had  sent  me  to 
interview  two  African  natives  who  were 
part  of  a  small  group  touring  the  U.S.  to 
study  modern  agricultural  practices. 
Sent  by  the  government  of  Kenya,  these 
young  college  grads  —  all  cream-of-the- 
crop  agronomists  —  were  gathering 
knowledge  to  take  back  for  application 
in  their  native  villages.  During  the 
course  of  the  interview  they  had  so  en- 
chanted me  with  tales  of  their  tribal  life 
that  I  invited  them  for  dinner  the  follow- 
ing night.  I  figured  it  wouldn't  hurt  my 
kids  a  bit  to  hear  these  men  talk  about 
walking  ten  miles  each  way  to  grade 
school  through  the  jungle,  and  being 
good  so  they  wouldn't  get  kept  after 
school  and  have  to  walk  home  in  the 
gathering  twilight,  the  hour  that  the 
lions  came  out. 

Dinner  had  gone  smoothly,  and  we 
were  sitting  and  chatting  in  the  living 
room  when  my  teenage  son  walked  in 
with  a  fat,  four-foot  water  snake  draped 
around  his  neck,  anticipating  great 
interest   on   the  part   of  the   Africans. 
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Well,  to  say  his  entrance  was  a  sensa- 
tion would  be  the  understatement  of 
the  year.  The  Africans  leaped  from  their 
chairs  and  bolted  from  the  room,  one 
running  out  the  front  door  and  the  other 
taking  the  back,  almost  without  opening 
it  first.  We  persuaded  the  one  in  the 
front  yard  to  come  back  in,  though  he 
kept  a  respectful  distance,  and  he  ex- 
plained that  in  Africa  almost  every 
snake  is  deadly,  so  no  one  ever  stayed 
around  long  enough  to  try  to  identify  it. 
The  second  guest  refused  to  come  back 
in  the  house  until  the  snake  was  re- 
moved, and  on  his  return  he  said,  wiping 
his  glistening  brow,  "Man,  (he  pro- 
nounced it  'Mon')  if  you  do  that  in  my 
country  you  would  be  big  witch  doctor!" 
Although  rather  large  and  heavy,  a 
water  snake  is  usually  docile  in  captivity 
and  is  easily  handled.  By  contrast,  there 
is  an  extraordinary  serpent  called  the 
hognose  snake  that  presents  a  fascinat- 
ing paradox  —  although  it  puts  on  a 
show  of  ferocity  that  would  shame  a 
cobra  and  daunt  even  the  bravest  of 
adversaries,  it  is  actually  all  fake  and 
the  snake  won't  even  bite  a  finger  thrust 
into  its  mouth.  When  the  hognose  (so 
called  because  the  tip  of  its  nose  turns 
upwards)  is  encountered,  it  will  rear 
back,  vibrate  its  tail  like  a  rattler, 
spread  its  neck  like  a  cobra  and  hiss 
loudly,  making  striking  movements  in 
your  direction.  If  you're  still  there  after 
all  that,  however,  it  will  change  its 
tactics  and  roll  over,  playing  dead.  Also 
called  a  puff  adder,  for  obvious  reasons, 
the  hognose  will  give  the  sham  away 
if  you  turn  it  upright  because  it  will 
promptly  roll  over  again,  evidently  con- 
vinced that  any  properly  dead  snake  lies 


belly-up.  We  had  one  for  awhile,  and  ev 
ery  time  I  dared  to  slink  into  the  room  t 
collect  the  laundry,  it  would  go  througii 
the  whole  act. 

And  there  were  many  others  — 
garter  snake  named  Jake  that  disafl 
peared  and  was  found  weeks  latei 
snugly  hidden  inside  the  cabin  of  a  toi 
boat  in  the  bathroom,  dainty  ring-necken 
snakes,  tiny  DeKay's  snakes  that 
caught  my  son  selling  for  five  cents  eac I 
to  kids  whose  mothers  sent  them  righ. 
back  for  a  refund,  and  the  pretty,  check 
erboard-belly  milk  snakes,  victims  of  a:i 
old  wives'  tale  that  they  can  take  mil 
from  a  cow. 

The  supreme  irony,  it  finally  deve< 
oped,  was  that  I  not  only  had  to  pii 
up  with  the  snakes  in  my  own  house 
but  word  got  around  town  and  peopli 
started  to  look  upon  me  as  something  c 
an  expert,  bringing  me  snakes  in  bagsi 
boxes  and  cans.  Occasionally  one  wouli 
be  alive,  but  usually  they  had  bees 
hacked  to  death  by  a  mighty  hunter  witi 
a  hoe.  Whether  the  knowledge  that  thl 
snake  had  been  harmless  brought  relie: 
or  disappointment,  I  never  knew. 

The  upshot  came  on  Sunday  afternoc 
when  I  got  a  call  from  a  woman  with 
charming  British  accent.  She  and  hfi 
husband,  she  said,  both  elderly,  ha 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  when  confronted  t 
a  snake  in  their  garden,  but  after  spem 
ing  an  hour  in  the  house  they  decidel 
it  was  foolish  to  waste  a  perfectly  goo 
afternoon  —  it  might  be  gone  —  or  pe* 
haps  it  was  harmless  anyway.  I  can  st 
hear  that  lovely  English  voice  conclude 
"So  my  husband  said,  'Why  don't  yc, 
call  that  nice  Snake  Lady  and  fir; 
out .  .  .'  " 
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By  Kevin  Boggs 


Everglades  National  Park  is  a  fed- 
erally protected  showplace  of  what  the 
Indians  called  "the  sea  of  grass."  The 
park  has,  for  the  use  of  its  visitors,  many 
trails  for  hiking  and  canoeing  and  these 
trails  allow  people  to  slip  from  day  to 
day  life  into  a  place  where  they  can  dis- 
cover the  real  meaning  of  roots.  Here 
people  finally  overcome  the  assumption 
that  the  world  was  created  for  mankind. 
In  the  summer  of  1976,  this  writer  took 
the  challenge  of  an  Everglade  National 
Park  canoe  trail  to  experience  all  the 
natural  beauty  first  hand. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  decided  that  he 
would  like  to  accompany  me  on  my  trip. 
My  friend  Bob  and  I  purchased  food  and 
gathered  equipment  and  worked  out  a 
time  schedule.  We  were  to  leave  Planta- 
tion at  4  a.m.  Sunday  and  arrive  at  the 
trail  head,  after  the  journey,  by  Monday 
noon.  Bob's  father  would  provide  trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  park. 

We  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  Hell's 
Bay  Canoe  Trail  by  8  a.m.  The  minute  we 
stepped  from  the  car  we  realized  why  so 
few  people  were  there  in  the  summer, 


the  mosquitoes.  The  whole  park,  be- 
cause of  its  large  amount  of  water,  is 
blanketed  with  mosquitoes  from  late 
April  through  October.  The  mosquitoes 
were  so  annoying  that  Bob's  father 
offered  to  take  us  back  right  then,  but 
we  decided  to  stay,  somehow  hoping  to 
prove  ourselves  more  masculine. 

From  the  first  ten  feet  of  the  trail,  it 
was  a  challenge  to  steer  the  17-foot 
canoe  through  this  very  narrow  pass- 
age. Take  a  stroke,  slap  mosquitoes,  pull 
the  canoe  out  of  the  mangrove.  Take  a 
stroke  and  hit  a  hidden  place  too  shallow 
to  float  over,  shove  tip  of  paddle  into  soft 
bottom  and  push  down  and  back  and 
hope  for  the  best.  Slap  mosquitoes!  We 
both  wore  long  sleeve  shirts  and  Levis 
which  gave  some  protection,  but  from 
the  neck  up  we  were  fair  game. 

I  tried  to  protect  myself  with  a  T-shirt 
which  I  pulled  over  my  head  and  ad- 
justed a  sleeve  so  that  I  could  see  out. 

We  tried  desperately  to  take  our  mind 
off  the  pests.  We  noticed  a  large  crow 
which  seemed  to  be  following  us  and  we 
argued  about  a  name  for  him.  Next  we 


tried  to  take  in  the  natural  beauty  that 
was  ours  alone.  Both  of  these  mental 
activities  made  us  forget,  to  a  small 
degree,  our  immediate  problem. 

The  trail  was  marked  approximately 
every  10  yards  by  white  posts  numbered 
from  1-180.  After  the  last  post,  we  real- 
ized that  without  the  map  that  we  had 
neglected  to  bring,  we  were  lost.  We 
decided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  taking  the 
trail  that  seemed  the  most  favorable. 
After  wandering  about  for  an  hour,  we 
noticed  what  looked  like  a  thin  piece  of 
wood  sticking  up  out  of  the  water  not  10 
yards  from  an  island. 

We  paddled  over  to  investigate  and. 
seeing  a  clearing  on  the  island  with  a 
picnic  table  on  it.  decided  to  camp  there. 
Around  this  island,  the  trail  widened  so 
much  that  it  appeared  to  be  a  small  lake. 
We  discovered  in  the  middle  of  this 
"lake"  that  there  wasn't  a  mosquito  to 
be  felt,  heard,  or  seen.  We  unloaded  our 
equipment  on  the  island,  where  the  mos- 
quitoes were  as  bad  as  ever,  grabbed 
our  lunches  and  spent  the  day  on  the 
lake  in  the  canoe. 
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Most  of  the  time  in  the  canoe,  when 
we  weren't  sleeping,  was  spent  testing 
ourselves  on  natural  history.  From  the 
animal  kingdom  we  saw  a  large  water 
turkey  diving  for  sunfish  and  bream, 
and  a  raccoon  feasting  on  a  grasshop- 
per. We  also  saw,  to  our  delight,  an 
eight-foot  American  alligator.  It  left  us 
alone,  either  because  it  just  didn't  want 
to  bother  us  or  it  didn't  feel  like  taking 
on  our  17-foot  silver  monster.  The  most 
abundant  member  of  the  plant  family  on 
the  trail  is  the  red  mangrove,  which 
forms  a  dense  thicket-like  area  called 
a  hammock. 

As  night  approached  we  were  forced 
to  make  an  important  decision.  We  could 
sleep  in  the  canoe  and  avoid  the  mos- 
quitoes or  sleep  on  the  island  and  avoid 
the  alligator.  We  chose  the  latter. 

We  beached  the  canoe  and  retreated 
to  our  sleeping  bags.  Bob's  bag  was  for 
summer  nights  in  Florida  and  my  sleep- 


ing bag  had  a  minimum  temperature 
rating  of  25  degrees.  With  long  sleeved 
shirts  and  Levis  I  slept  quite  warm  in  the 
85  degree  heat. 

We  decided  that  a  breeze  would  be  a 
common  cure  for  the  heat  and  the  mos- 
quitoes and  since  the  air  was  quite  still, 
we  had  to  create  our  own.  The  front  of 
the  campsite  was  an  area  approxi- 
mately 10-feet  by  20-feet  in  which  we 
walked  one  behind  the  other,  in  an  oval, 
and  sang  to  hide  the  sound  of  beating 
wings.  After  about  two  hours  of  this, 
Bob  tried  his  sleeping  bag  again  while  I 
kept  walking.  I  walked,  sang,  layed  in 
my  sleeping  bag  intermittently  through- 
out the  night. 

While  lying  there,  I  noticed  through 
the  mangrove,  that  the  eastern  sky  was 
grayer.  Overjoyed,  I  told  Bob  that  the 
hellish  night  was  close  to  its  end.  We 
literally  threw  every  individual  piece  of 
equipment  and  supplies  into  the  canoe, 


climbed  in,  and  were  off. 

Being  in  the  Everglades  at  dawn  is.l 
like  witnessing  the  rebirth  of  life.  Thei 
Everglades   kite   is   devouring   its   only 
food,  the  apple  snail.  The  snowy  egrets 
spreads  its  wings  while  perched  on  at 
gumbo  limbo  tree  to  hail  the  new  day. 
Everything  is  as  wet  with  the  liquid  of 
life  as  a  newborn  child.  Out  here  youi 
are    so    closely    associated    with    your 
natural  environment   that  you  do  not: 
care  about  things  like  your  job  or  school. 
At  home  you  wonder  how  the  fly  got  into 
the  house.  Here,  you  wonder  about  its; 
role  in  the  web  of  life. 

We  paddled  back,  somehow,  to  mark- 
er 180  and  headed  east.  We  missed  one. 
marker  and  turned  back  to  find  the  trail. 
Bob's  father  arrived  close  to  noon  and 
we  sat  in  the  back  seat,  quite  gracefully, 
ready  for  the  ride  home.  §, 
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By  Steve  Nef t 

Shell  crafts  are  creative  as  well  as 
useful  forms  of  art. 

Pieces  of  coral  and  sea  shells  from 
the  ocean  can  be  molded  into  attractive 
conversation  pieces,  serve  as  decorative 
coverings  of  boxes  and  pots,  or  be  filled 
in  empty  glass  lamps.  Since  most  of 
these  items  are  more  serviceable  and 
less  expensive  to  create  than  paintings 
and  sculptures,  shell  crafts  can  be  very 
practical. 


The  size  of  an  object  that  is  to  be  dec- 
orated will  determine  the  size  of  the 
shells  and  coral  needed.  For  example, 
a  small  box  requires  petite  shells,  while 
an  empty  lamp  should  be  filled  with 
medium  sized  shells,  since  petite  shells 
would  become  lost  and  large  shells 
would  be  overbearing. 

With  the  exception  of  shells  imbeded 
in  objects,  most  shells  have  to  be  bonded 
to  an  object  by  an  odorless  plastic  ce- 
ment. In  addition,  a  spray  plastic  is 
needed  to  give  the  finished  product  a 
glow. 

There  is  no  set  pattern  to  create  a 
shell  craft,  just  as  there  is  no  specific 
type  of  shell  needed  for  a  creation,  since 
it  depends  upon  the  artist  and  the  de- 
signs and  the  types  of  shells  he  or  she 
favors. 


Photos  by  Chuck  Curry 

A  plant  container  is  one  of  the  easier 
shell  crafts  to  create.  All  it  calls  for  is  a 
perwinkle  shell  which  has  a  large  open- 
ing, and  some  spray  plastic.  According 
to  Bobby  Clifford,  shell  artist  and  owner 
of  the  Shell  Man  of  Lauderdale-by-the- 
Sea,  plants  actually  grow  better  in  sea 
shells,  because  the  shells  contain  more 
minerals  than  clay  or  plastic  containers. 
Clay  pots  can  also  be  transformed  into 
beautiful  containers  by  covering  the  pot 
with  assorted  sea  shells,  including  star, 
sundial,  and  cone  shells. 

A  jewelry  box  with  a  worn  cover,  or 
cigar  box  with  a  good  lid  can  be  re- 
juvenated with  a  new  covering  of  mar- 
ginella  shells  that  resemble  ivory  pearls. 
The  box  will  not  only  look  attractive, 
but  it  will  also  have  an  expensive  ap- 


pearance. 

For  Christmas,  cone  and  horn  shells 
glued  onto  a  styrafoam  cone,  about  12 
inches  high,  make  an  unusual  Christmas 
Tree.  Shell  Christmas  Trees  are  easy  to 
create,  and  serve  as  good  beginnings 
for  starting  shell  artists. 

Building  Mobiles  is  also  a  good  shell 
craft  for  beginning  shell  artists.  Clam 
and  long,  thin  short-razor  shells  provide 
the  best   sound  acoustics.   Small  holes 
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should  be  drilled  into  the  shells  and  the 
base.  Driftwood,  which  may  be  difficult 
to  find,  makes  an  attractive  base,  while 
fishing  cord  can  be  used  to  twine  the 
shells  and  the  wood. 

An  empty  glass  lamp,  which  can  be 
purchased  at  hardware  and  lighting 
fixture  stores,  can  be  filled  with  a  wide 
assortment  of  shells  to  create  a  con- 
temporary lamp  at  half  the  cost  it  would 
be  if  purchased  in  a  store. 

Flower  arrangements  also  blend  well 
with  sea  shells  and  coral.  Dried  flowers 
can  be  added  to  a  coral  centerpiece, 
while  shiny  cone  shells  make  unusual 
mock  roses.  Centerpieces  made  of  coral 


are  time  consuming  to  create,  because 
pieces  of  coral  have  to  be  bonded  to- 
gether, while  shells  and  flowers  have  to 
be  strategically  placed  onto  the  coral. 
But  considering  coral  centerpieces  cost 
over  $150  in  some  stores,  the  time  it 
takes  to  create  one  may  well  be  worth 
the  cost.  With  long  rose  stems  available 
at  florists,  cone  shells  with  a  gleaming 
appearance  can  become  unusual  roses 


by  glueing  the  top  of  the  stems  to  the 
insides  of  the  shells. 

Mirrors  with  shell  borders  are  very 
decorative  for  they  enrich  a  room's  ap- 
pearance. Tampered  mirrors  with  a 
wood  border  are  the  best  fixtures  to 
bond  the  shells  onto.  Some  mirrors  are 
fragile  and  may  not  last  for  a  long  dura- 
tion unless  they  are  tampered.  Scalloped 
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and  fan  shells  are  the  best  shells  to 
utilize  because  of  their  curved  shape 
which  fits  well  around  a  border  of  any 
size.  It  is  recommended  to  cover  the 
glass  before  spraying  plastic  on  the 
shells,  to  prevent  the  plastic  from  getting 
on  the  mirror. 

Jewelry  can  also  be  made  with  shells 
and  coral.  Small  cone  and  horn  shells, 
along  with  petite  pieces  of  coral,  can  be 
bounded  on  mountings  for  earrings  and 
necklaces.  Small  shells  with  holes  drill- 
ed in  them  may  be  used  for  necklaces. 

Many  of  these  different  shells  and 
coral  can  be  found  on  South  Florida 
beaches.  All  it  takes  is  a  little  time  and 
a  lot  of  patience.  & 
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Pick  A  Park- 
BROWARD  COUNTY    OFFERS 

20    TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


By  Stacie  Forde 

Photos  by  Tom  Linley 

What's  your  pleasure? 

Do  you  like  big,  open  places  with 
plenty  of  sunshine  or  small,  quiet  areas 
with  lots  of  trees  for  shade?  Are  you 
more  comfortable  in  crowds  or  seclu- 
sion? Do  you  prefer  the  ocean  or  a  lake? 
Want  to  hike  through  a  nature  trail  or 
take  in  a  zoo?  Or,  would  you  rather 
swim,  ski,  jog,  paddle  a  canoe,  throw  a 
frisbee,  or  just  plain  loaf  around? 

Well,  whatever  your  idea  for  fun  and 
leisure,  the  Broward  County  area  has  a 
park  or  recreation  area  to  suit  your 
every  need. 

The  parks  named  in  this  article  rep- 
resent only  a  sampling  of  the  numerous 
parks  and  recreation  areas  located  in 
Broward  County.  They  have  been  chosen 


for  their  unique  features,  accommodat- 
ing facilities,  and  easy  accessibility  to 
Central  Campus  students. 

The  selected  parks  are  all  located 
within  the  area  bordered  on  the  north 
by  Commercial  Blvd.,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Holly- 
wood Blvd.,  and  on  the  west  by  US  27. 
Some  of  the  parks  are  well  known,  long- 
time establishments  in  the  area,  while 
others  are  relatively  new  and  thus  less 
inhabited. 


Hugh  Taylor  Birch  State  Recreation 
Area,  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Sun- 
rise Blvd.  and  A1A,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  is 
probably  best  known  for  its  scenic  train 
ride  around  the  180-acre  park.  The  con- 
ductor provides  an  interesting  narration 
for  the  trip,  pointing  out  some  of  Flor- 


ida's natural  beauty  in  its  trees  and 
foliage.  The  ride  takes  about  30  minutes 
and  the  charge  is  $1.50  for  adults  and 
$1.00  for  children.  The  park  also  pro- 
vides plenty  of  picnic  areas  with  tables 
and  grills,  nature  trails,  and  bicycling 
paths.  Two  other  unique  features  are 
the  lagoon  where  you  can  rent  canoes 
and  paddleboats  and  the  underground 
tunnel  connecting  the  park  with  the 
beach.  Park  hours  are  8  am  to  sundown 
and  the  admission  charge  is  25  cents  per 
person. 


John  U.  Lloyd  Beach  State  Recreation 
Area,  on  Dania  Beach,  north  of  the  fish- 
ing pier,  is  a  beautiful  new  park  still 
being  developed.  This  park  covers  243 
acres  and  offers  lots  of  picnic  tables  and 
grills,  a  concession  building,  dressing 
rooms,  showers,  and  ample  parking,  as 
well  as  beautiful  scenery  and  the  beach 
where  you  can  rent  small  sailboats.  You 
can  also  rent  paddleboats  and  canoes 
to  use  on  Whiskey  Creek.  Park  hours 
are  8  am  to  sundown  and  the  admission 
charge  is  25  cents  per  person. 
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uth  Beach  Picnic  Area,  south  AlA 
ross  from  Bahia  Mar,  is  probably  the 
st  well  known  section  of  the  Ft.  Laud- 
lale  beach.  The  area  is  heavily  shaded 
d  offers  a  good  number  of  picnic 
)les  and  grills.  There  are  basketball 
d  volleyball  courts,  restrooms,  show- 
i,  and  a  playground.  You  can  park 
the  day  for  a  $1.00  fee,  but  on  week- 
ds  this  area  fills  up  quickly  so  get 
ire  early. 

B.  Smith  Park,  12401  West  Hollywood 
vd.,  (west  of  University  Dr.).  is  one  of 
3  lesser  known  parks  in  the  area.  Al- 
3ugh  the  park  consists  of  320  acres, 
ly  30  are  for  use  at  this  time.  Available 
e  bar-b-que  pits,  picnic  tables  and 
ills,  open  shelters,  a  playground  with 
Ueyball  courts,  a  hiking  trail,  and 
hing  in  the  few  big  canals  that  run 
-ough  the  area  or  in  the  small  lake, 
rk  hours  are  8  am  until  an  hour  before 
ndown  and  there  is  no  admission 
arge. 

iorge  English  Park,  located  just  off 
inrise  Blvd.  on  Bayview  Drive,  is  a  20- 
re  park  consisting  of  mostly  open 
ound.  There  are  some  trees  but  they 
>  not  provide  much  shade.  The  park 
irders  on  Middle  River  and  there  are 
ur  boat  ramps.  Also,  across  the  street 
a  small  ski  boat  rental  shop.  A  lot  of 
iing  goes  on  in  these  waters.  There  are 
so  Lighted  tennis  and  basketball  courts, 
baseball  field,  a  playground,  and  rec- 
ation  building.  The  park  requires  no 
Lmission  fee. 
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Snyder  Park,  3299  S.W.  4th  Ave.  (south 
of  State  Road  84),  is  a  beautiful  62-acre 
nature  park  offering  many  sheltered 
pavilions,  picnic  tables,  and  grills.  The 
park  has  two  lakes,  one  divided  for 
swimming  and  boating,  and  the  other 
exclusively  for  boating  and  fishing. 
Rental  paddleboats  and  canoes  are 
available  or  you  may  bring  your  own 
boat.  Throughout  the  park  is  a  beautiful 
nature  trail  boardwalk  featuring  unique 
tropical  foliage,  a  waterfall,  and  a 
botanical  garden.  Also  available  are 
bicycling  paths,  a  bathhouse,  and  show- 
ers. Park  hours  are  10  am-6:45  pm  and 
the  admission  charge  is  50  cents  per 
person. 

C.  Robert  Markham  Park,  16001  West 
State  Road  84,  is  the  largest  park  in 
Broward  County  covering  609  acres, 
some  of  which  have  yet  to  be  developed. 
This  park  has  great  camping  areas.  53 
sites  in  all.  where  you  can  get  away  from 
city  drudgery  without  actually  leaving 
the  city!  The  picnic  areas  are  heavily 
shaded  and  there  is  a  small  stream 
running  throughout.  Also  available  is  a 
playground  with  some  unusual  play 
equipment,  rental  boats  and  canoes, 
sheltered  pavilions,  nature  trails,  and 
restrooms.  But  the  two  most  unique  fea- 
tures are  the  new  zoo,  open  from  10  am- 
4  pm  and  featuring  a  snake  show  on 
Sundays,  and  the  model  airplane  field 
where  anyone  can  fly  their  radio-con- 
trolled planes.  Park  hours  are  8  am-8 
pm.  There  is  no  charge  to  enter  the  park 
itself,  but  to  enter  the  zoo  the  charge  is 
50  cents  for  adults  and  25  cents  for 
children. 

Colohatchee  Natural  Park,  in  Wilton 
Manors  on  N.E.  15th  Ave.  (several 
blocks  north  of  Sunrise  Blvd.).  is  a  small 
but  beautiful  7-acre  park  built  around 
wildlife  and  mangrove  trees.  A  board- 
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walk  winds  through  the  natural  setting 
with  small  pavilions  built  right  in  so  you 
can  picnic  along  with  the  birds,  rac- 
coons, and  other  animals.  One  section 
of  the  boardwalk  leads  to  an  open  picnic 
area  with  grills,  a  playground,  one  large 
pavilion,  a  basketball  court  and  rest- 
rooms.  Park  hours  are  9  am-6  pm  and 
there  is  no  admission  charge. 

Easterlin  Park,  1000  N.W.  38th  St.  (off 
N.W.  9th  Ave.  between  Oakland  Park 
and  Commercial  Blvds.),  is  a  lovely, 
secluded  46-acre  park.  In  addition  to  its 
45  campsites,  the  park  offers  a  wooded 
picnic  area  with  tables,  shelters,  grills, 
a  playground,  volleyball  and  shuffle- 
board  courts.  Two  other  features  are 
the  small  duck  pond  with  resident  alli- 
gator and  the  hiking  nature  trail  which 
runs  along  the  western  edge  of  the  area. 
Park  hours  are  8  am-8  pm  and  admission 
is  free. 

Holiday  Everglades  Park,  about  2  miles 
south  of  State  Road  84  on  US  27,  is  con- 
sidered large  because  although  it  is  only 
40  acres  of  developed  land,  its  canals 
open  out  into  750,000  acres  of  Ever- 
glades. The  park  also  offers  open  picnic 
areas,  free  parking,  boat  ramps,  and 
rides  on  Florida's  "largest  airboat." 
This  area  is  the  greatest  for  canoeing! 
The  park  is  open  free  to  the  public. 

Lange  Park,  located  off  Davie  Road  on 
S.W.  47th  St.  (one  block  south  of  Griffin 
Road),  is  the  perfect  place  for  an  inti- 
mate outing.  Less  than  3  acres  in  size, 
the  park  is  known  as  a  nature  park,  full 
of  very  tall  and  very  old  melaleuca  trees. 
The  park  was  dedicated  to  the  town  of 
Davie  in  1971  in  memory  of  John  C. 
Lange.  There,  the  oldest  living  melaleuca 
tree  in  South  Florida  was  planted  about 
the  year  1900.  There  are  scattered  pic- 
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nic  tables,  a  few  grills,  a  playground, 
and  an  open  field  perfect  for  frisbee- 
throwing  or  a  game  of  touch  football. 
The  park  opens  at  8  am,  closes  at  11  pm, 
and  there  is  no  admission  charge. 

Holiday  Park,  1101  Holiday  Park  Circle 
(off  Sunrise  Blvd.  behind  the  public  li- 
brary), is  another  well  known  park 
covering  almost  87  acres.  Here,  you  can 
do  just  about  anything  as  the  park  offers 
plenty  of  picnic  tables,  grills,  shelters, 
a  fully-equipped  gym  and  playground, 
baseball  and  football  fields,  a  jogging 
course,  tennis  and  handball  courts,  and 
a  shuffleboard  area.  There  is  no  charge 
to  enter  the  park,  but  there  is  a  fee  to 
use  the  tennis  courts. 


Topeekeegee  Yugnee  (TY)  Park,  3300 
Sheridan  St.,  Hollywood,  is  another  of 
the  more  well  known  parks  in  the  area 
consisting  of  350  acres,  most  of  which 
are  heavily  shaded.  TY  park  offers  300 
picnic  tables  and  165  grills.  There  are  13 
pavilions;  eight  small,  four  large,  and 
one  extra  large  which  must  be  reserved. 
Two  lakes  are  available,  one  large  for 
boating  with  rental  paddleboats,  canoes, 
and  sailboats,  and  one  small  for  swim- 
ming. Other  features  include  a  miniature 
golf  course,  bicycling  paths,  a  conces- 
sion stand,  a  playground,  and  a  volley- 
ball area.  Park  hours  are  9  am-5:30  pm 
on  weekdays  and  8  am-5:30  pm  on  week- 
ends. The  charge  to  enter  the  park  is  25 
cents  per  person  and  25  cents  per  ve- 
hicle. 

Griffin  Park,  off  Griffin  Road  at  S.W. 
28th  Terr,  and  S.W.  52nd  St.,  is  a  small 
10-acre  community  recreation  center 
offering  1  baseball  field,  1  football/ 
soccer  field,  tennis,  basketball,  and 
shuffleboard  courts  and  a  recreation 
building.  There  is  no  picnic  area  to 
speak  of,  but  on  the  far  side  of  the  park 
are  some  large  shade  trees  under  which 
you  could  picnic.  Park  hours  are  8  am- 
10  pm  (Mon.-Sat.)  and  12-6  pm  (Sun- 
days). Admission  is  free. 

Annie  S.  Beck  Park  (of  Flowering  Trees), 

located  at  East  Broward  Blvd.  and  Vic- 
toria Park  Road,  is  a  new  little  park  ded- 
icated to  the  City  of  Ft.  Lauderdale  in 
1976.  The  park  runs,  for  about  an  1/8  of 
a  mile,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  canal 
on  Victoria  Park  Road.  Here,  you  can  sit 
and  fish  or  feed  the  passing  ducks.  It's  a 
narrow  park  but  there  is  well  kept  green 
grass  and  many  different  types  of  trees. 
This  roadside  park  is  always  open  and  is 
free  to  the  public. 

Beach  Picnic  Center,  at  300  Garfield  and 
the  Hollywood  boardwalk,  is  a  popular 
picnic  area  on  the  Hollywood  Beach. 
Very  small,  it  covers  just  under  two 
acres,  but  offers  a  large  pavilion  with 
tables,  charcoal  grills,  and  gas  grills 
for   daytime   use.    Shuffleboard   courts 


Snyder  Park  Nature  Trail 


Robert  Marlcham  Pari 


and  parking  are  also  available.  There  is 
no  admission  charge  and  no  specific 
hours  of  operation  except  those  which 
might  apply  for  the  beach. 

Sunview  Park,  located  two  blocks  west 
of  441  and  S.W.  14th  St.  on  S.W.  42nd 
Ave.,  is  a  community  center  type  of  rec- 
reation area.  Its  20  acres  include  four 
baseball  fields,  one  football/soccer 
field,  basketball  courts,  and  a  recrea- 
tion building.  There  is  a  tiny,  somewhat 
shaded  picnic  area  with  a  few  tables, 
grills,  and  one  bar-b-que  pit.  Park  hours 
are  8  am-10  pm  on  weekdays  and  10  am- 
7  pm  on  weekends.  This  park  is  open 
and  free  to  the  public. 

Riverbend  Park,  off  Sistrunk  Blvd.  be- 
tween S.W.  27th  Ave.  and  1-95,  is  a  beau- 
tiful 30-acre  park  that  was  converted 
from  a  golf  course  several  years  ago. 
Consequently,  the  park  has  a  lot  of  open 
and  rolling  grass  area  and  lots  of  trees. 


Robert  Markham  Pari 
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Riverbend  Park  also  has  picnic  tables, 
grills,  a  recreation  building,  and  a  good- 
sized  lake  for  fishing  only  (no  swim- 
ming). Park  hours  are  8  am-8  pm  and 
there  is  no  admission  charge. 

Osswald-Rock  Island  Park,  on  the  S.E. 
and  S.W.  corners  of  N.W.  21st  Ave.  and 
26th  St.,  is  a  30-acre  community  recrea- 
tion area  offering  facilities  for  baseball, 
football,  volleyball,  and  basketball.  The 
park  also  has  picnic  areas  with  grills  or 
bar-b-que  pits;  some  are  shaded,  some 
are  not,  and  a  few  shelters  are  scattered 
throughout  the  park.  The  park  also  has  a 
recreation  building  and  a  small  lake  for 
fishing.  Park  hours  are  8  am-8  pm  and 
the  area  is  open  free  to  the  public. 

New  River  Park,  located  on  New  River 
where  S.E.  9th  Ave.  meets  N.  Rio  Vista 
Blvd.,  is  a  tiny  park  that  does  not  ac- 
tually have  a  name,  but  is  called  "New 
River  Park"  by  those  who  are  familiar 
with  it.  Just  about  an  acre  in  size,  it 
is  a  great  spot  for  a  picnic  on  a  blanket. 
There  are  a  few  large  trees,  park  bench- 
es, and  some  open  grass  area  for  throw- 
Jig  a  frisbee  or  whatever.  You  can  fish 
Tom  the  seawall  or  just  sit  and  watch 
:he  boats  go  by.  The  park  is  always  open 
ree  of  charge. 


This  completes  a  list  of  20  parks.  Some 
may  have  already  been  familiar  to  you 
and  others  you  may  never  have  heard  of. 
but  whatever  the  case  and  whatever 
your  pleasure,  at  any  of  these  Broward 
County  area  parks  you  can  have  your 
fun  in  the  sun  or  made  in  the  shade! 

The  Broward  County  Planning  Divi- 
sion of  Parks  and  Recreation  is  now 
in  the  process  of  acquiring  several 
tracts  of  land  in  this  area  to  be  devel- 
Dped  into  regional  parks  and/or  recrea- 
tion areas. 


John  U.  Lloyd  Park 


Following  is  a  list  of  five  prospective 
park  sites,  two  of  which  have  already 
been  purchased: 


Ireland  Tract,  located  in  Lauderhill,  Vi 
mile  south  of  Oakland  Park  Blvd.  and 
east  of  Inverrary  Blvd.,  is  the  smallest 
site,  covering  27  acres.  Suggested  devel- 
opment of  this  flat  terrain  is  for  a  com- 
munity park  with  picnic  areas  and  an 
open  field  for  games.  The  cost  of  the 
land  is  $22.0OO/acre  or  $600,000  total 
which  should  be  purchased  by  the  City 
of  Lauderhill  when  funds  become  avail- 
able. 

Inverrary  Blvd.  Site,  also  located  in 
Lauderhill,  south  of  Commercial  Blvd. 
and  east  of  University  Dr.,  is  a  larger 
45-acre  tract  that  could  be  expanded. 
Funding  and  use  of  this  land  depends  on 
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its  size.  The  area's  present  size  indicates 
developing  it  into  an  urban  park,  but  if 
expanded,  it  could  be  developed  into  a 
subregional  or  regional  park.  There  is  a 
good  stand  of  cypress  trees  on  the  lot. 
Cost  of  the  land  is  $22,000/acre  or 
$990,000  total. 

Rookery  Site,  located  in  Ft.  Lauderdale 
just  north  of  Commercial  Blvd.  and  east 
of  N.W.  31st  Ave.,  is  a  30-acre  lot  which 
has  been  purchased  by  the  county.  The 
intended  use  for  this  land  is  to  develop  a 
community  or  urban  park,  possibly  for 
the  study  of  birds. 

Sunrise  Site,  located  in  Sunrise,  west  of 
University  Dr.  between  Oakland  Park 
and  Commercial  Blvds.,  covers  140  acres 
that  could  be  expanded.  This  area  is 
mostly  an  Everglades  site  consisting  of 
low,  flat  land  surrounded  by  farmlands. 
No  streets  are  developed  in  that  area, 
but  are  expected  to  improve  if  the  land  is 
purchased.  The  park  would  be  sub- 
regional,  primarily  to  serve  the  west- 
central  subregion  of  the  county.  The  cost 
of  the  land  is  $22,000/acre  or  $1,350,000 
total  and  would,  most  likely,  be  funded 
by  the  county. 

Peters  Road  Site,  located  in  Plantation, 
north  of  Peters  Road  and  west  of  N.W. 
54th  Ave.,  is  a  90-acre  lot  which  has 
been  purchased.  This  site  is  currently 
used  for  agricultural  experimentation 
and  consists  of  high,  flat  terrain,  a  rare 
fruit  orchard,  and  a  large  growth  of 
Brazilian  pepper.  The  park  to  be  devel- 
oped will  be  either  urban  or  subregional 
with  educational  aspects  on  the  agricul- 
tural growth.  Development  plans  also 
provide  for  part  of  the  tract  (about  Vi] 
to  be  constructed  with  facilities  for  the 
handicapped  including  a  special  play- 
ground, railings  and  ramps.  £± 
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By  Laura  Swearingen 
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South  Florida  and  all  of  Florida,  for 
that  matter,  is  famous  for  its  water 
sports.  Among  these  are  water  skiing, 
and  speed  boating  or  motor  boating,  but 
the  oldest  and  most  enduring  of  these 
water  sports  is  canoeing. 

Original  canoes  were  made  from  hol- 
lowed out  trunks  of  trees,  but  the  mod- 
ern canoe  is  made  mostly  from  alumi- 
num, although  many  canoes  are  made  of 
fiber  glass,  or  plastic,  and  even  of  a 
hard-rubber  non-sinkable  compound. 

The  good  thing  about  canoeing  is  that 
it  is  an  enjoyable,  and  also,  where  money 
is  concerned,  a  reasonable  sport.  All 
that  you  need  for  an  afternoon  of  canoe- 
ing is  a  canoe,  one  or  two  paddles,  and  a 
life  vest  or  cushion  for  each  passenger. 

At  many  parks  canoes  are  available 
for  rent  for  an  hour  or  a  day,  or  what- 
ever time  you  might  wish,  at  a  fairly 
reasonable  cost. 

In  South  Florida,  lakes  and  canals 
are  the  only  spots  to  canoe  for  the  in- 
experienced canoer.  Many  people,  how- 


ever, do  boat  in  salt-water,  and  to  do 
this,  they  should  use  an  aluminum  canoe 
which  must  be  anodized,  in  other  words, 
covered  by  a  protective  film  before  it  is 
painted  to  prevent  corrosion  caused  by 
the  salt  water.  There  is  no  rough  water 
in  South  Florida,  but  even  so,  a  canoer 
should  be  careful  to  look  for  snags  and 
submerged  tree  limbs,  and  try  to  avoid 
them  at  all  costs  to  prevent  capsizing  or 
destroying  the  canoe. 

If  South  Florida  is  too  tame  for  the 
more  experienced  canoer,  then  Central 
Florida  is  the  place  to  go.  Central  Florida 
is  filled  with  nature  made  rivers  in 
which  you  not  only  see  many  trees,  flow- 
ers, and  shrubs,  but  also  many  forms  of 
wildlife  in  their  own  natural  habitat. 
The  biggest  attraction  here  is  that  in 
some  of  Central  Florida's  rivers  you  can 
come  across  short  stretches  of  "white 
water,"  the  term  used  by  canoeing  en- 
thusiasts to  describe  rapids  or  swiftly 
flowing  water  that  looks  white  as  its 
progress  is  stopped  by  rocks.  Although 


the  "white  water"  isn't  much  comparec 
:o  that  in  our  country's  more  northen 
states,  it  is  still  a  source  of  excitemen 
for  Floridian  canoers. 

North  Florida  canoeing  is  much  lik( 
South  Florida  canoeing  since  it  has  slow 
moving  waters  for  the  most  part,  bir 
unlike  South  Florida  it  has  many  natura 
rivers  which  are  abundant  with  wildlife. 

Canoeing  is  an  enjoyable  way  to  spenc 
an  afternoon  or  a  weekend  fishing 
picnicking,  or  finding  a  place  alonj 
shore  to  camp. 

In  South  Florida  there  are  often  canoe 
races  and  canoeing  clubs  which  have 
organized  canoeing  excursions  on  the 
ocean,  in  rivers  or  on  lakes. 

Canoeing  is  a  fun  sport  and  an  ex- 
citing hobby,  but  one  should  always  be 
accompanied  by  someone  experienced 
in  handling  and  steering  a  canoe.  As  in 
all  other  water  sports,  responsibility 
goes  along  with  the  pleasure.  * 


A  favorite  pastime  for  my  girlfriend 
and  I,  and  surely  other  people  as  well,  is 
taking  a  camping  trip.  Whether  the  trip 
be  long  or  short,  it  gives  us  a  chance  to 
get  away  from  being  couped  up  in  the 
city  or  at  home  and  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  taste  of  living  in  the  out- 
doors. 

This  past  summer  we  took  a  trip  to 
Daytona  Beach  and  Disney  World  and 
we  camped  out  in  campgrounds  near  our 
points  of  interest.  Preparation  for  our 
trip  was  quite  simple  since  we  would 
more  or  less  be  "roughing  it."  A  few 
days  before  we  left,  we  gathered  things 
such  as  sleeping  bags,  blankets,  ice 
chest,  flashlights,  matches,  can  opener, 
old  silverware,  paper  cups  and  plates, 
and  a  few  other  things  we  thought  might 
come  in  handy.  Food  was  quite  simple  as 
well.  We  took  only  canned  goods,  a 
package  of  hot  dogs,  a  few  condiments, 
milk,  and  instant  tea  and  coffee.  I  also 
brought  along  a  couple  of  old  pots  to 
cook  in.  Our  wardrobe  consisted  of 
three  pairs  of  jeans  and  a  pair  of  cut- 
offs, four  shirts,  and  a  pair  of  sneakers 
and  earth  shoes.  Well,  after  all  that,  it 
appeared  that  we  were  prepared  for  our 
week  long  journey. 

We  departed  from  Fort  Lauderdale 
the  morning  of  Friday,  July  29  at  about 
7:30  and  headed  up  A1A  for  Daytona 
Beach.  On  the  way  we  thought  about 
scarey  things  that  we  might  come  across 
at  night  while  camping  —  like  bears, 
snakes",  and  big  bugs.  Even  though  it 
sounded  a  little  bit  far-fetched  it  passed 
the  time  until  we  got  there. 


Living  out  of  doors  with  natural  sur- 
roundings and  animals  provided  us  with 
perfect  ease,  amusement  and  all  the 
advantages  of  the  open  air  life.  Camping 
can  be  a  stable  way  of  living  for  ex- 
plorers or  troops,  or  just  be  a  resting 
point  for  those  on  a  fishing  or  hunting 
trip.  As  for  us,  it  was  inexpensive  and 
exciting. 

An  ideal  campsite  to  us  was  one  near 
a  lake  or  a  running  stream  with  a  few 
trees  and  plants  around.  Mosquitoes 
and  other  flying  bugs  are  always  un- 
tolerable  guests,  so  we  camped  away 
from  tall  grass  and  camped  on  rising 
ground  not  too  secured  from  a  pleasant 
breeze. 

Building  a  campfire  seemed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  exciting  parts  of  our  trip. 
The  best  fires  we  made  were  with  tree 
barks,  pine  needles,  small  branches  and 
a  few  twigs.  Rocks  piled  up  helped 
reflect  the  heat  for  warmth  that  we 
wanted.  The  best  results  in  cooking 
were  when  the  fire  was  completely  out. 
A  bed  of  coals  was  also  efficient  for 
cooking  sometimes,  too.  At  night  after 
dinner,  we  always  sat  around  the  fire 
looking  up  at  the  stars  and  listened  to 
the  crickets  and  tree  frogs  talk  to  one 
another.  Later  we  would  take  a  walk 
through  the  woods  and  listen  to  all  the 
strange  sounds  around  us.  Sometimes 
when  the  nights  were  calmer,  it  became 
quite  eerie  because  there  were  no 
sounds  from  anywhere. 

Living  in  the  tent  for  a  week  was 
somewhat  interesting,  especially  when 
we  left  the  side  flaps  open  while  we  took 


a  drive  to  Daytona  Beach  and  it  rainec 
Both  of  our  sleeping  bags  were  wet  a 
well  as  our  blankets.  But  that  was  par 
of  "roughing  it."  Usually  we  set  up  ou 
tents  in  spots  where  the  ground  drainei 
naturally  and  away  from  large  ovei 
hanging  trees  so  if  it  stormed  the  lighl 
ening  would  not  hit  our  tent. 

Most  of  our  meals  consisted  of  som 
kind  of  soup,  fruit  and  iced  tea  or  coffee 
if  we  could  get  any  hot  water.  We  us 
ually  ate  only  breakfast  and  lunch.  Ou1 
dishes  were  washed  at  a  near-by  spigc 
and  set  out  to  dry  for  the  next  days  use. 

Sometimes  at  night  we  took  a  driv 
down  Daytona  Beach  and  maybe  a  wal 
down  the  broadwalk.  However,  most  c 
our  time  was  spent  at  the  campgroun 
in  our  tent.  We  had  planned  spendin 
about  three  days  in  Disney  World  bi 
stayed  for  only  a  day.  We  had  alread 
been  to  Disney  World  two  or  three  time 
each,  so  we  prolonged  our  visit  to  Da' 
tona,  which  we  liked  very  much. 

Well,  it  was  already  Friday  mornin; 
August  5,  and  time  to  head  back  homi 
Despite  all  the  bugs  and  the  occasion; 
rains,  the  trip  was  well  worth  its  whil 
Living  in  the  outdoors  was  again  a  grei 
experience  for  both  of  us.  We  had  a 
ways  been  quite  fond  of  nature  and  g' 
our  chance  to  really  enjoy  and  appr 
ciateit. 

Whenever  you  just  want  to  get  aw* 
from  everything  for  awhile,  take  a  sho 
camping  trip  and  sit  back  and  take 
easy.  | 
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By  Brenda  Richards 


Gorkscrew 


Nature  just  around 
the  corner 


By  Connie  Crawford 

Finding  wildlife  in  its  natural  habitat 
,  isn't  hard  in  Florida  if  you  want  to  tramp 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  Everglades  and 
|  live  with  the  mosquitoes.  But  for  those  of 
I  you  who  are  rather  thin  skinned  and 
I  (like  most  of  us)  rather  lazy,  you  will 
•find  that  the  tromping  is  just  too  hard. 
I  You  might  though,  if  you  still  want  to  see 
(nature  in  its  natural  habitat,  get  in  your 
jcar  and  drive  for  about  two  hours  due 
I  west  to  one  of  the  best  nature  spots.  This 
|  spot  is  away  from  the  mosquitoes,  ac- 
cessible by  car,  and  you  only  have  to 
I  walk  around  two  miles.  The  place  is 
Corkscrew  Swamp  Sanctuary  and  it  will 
take  you  into  the  heart  of  the  Everglades 
jin  one  day. 

Here  the  visitor  can  learn  about  al- 
ligators, plants,  palms,  and  be  able  to 
watch   birds   all   day.   As   you   journey 
through  Corkscrew  Swamp  you  will  en- 
I  'Counter  many  naturally  beautiful  things. 


so  remember  to  bring  your  cameras  as 
we  start  you  on  your  journey. 

As  you  enter  at  the  main  gate,  you  will 
first  see  the  pinelands.  This  section 
is  rather  flat  and  dry  and  if  you  look 
closely  enough,  you  can  see  hurricane 
damage  scattered  along  the  way.  In 
these  pinelands  you  will  see  many  wild 
flowers  which  bloom  all  year  long.  The 
flowers  add  color  to  this  dry  looking  land 
and  help  brighten  it  up.  As  you  step 
further  along,  be  sure  you  keep  on  the 
boardwalk  for  you  are  now  entering  the 
wet  prairie.  The  prairie  land  may  look 
empty  for  it  is  too  wet  for  pines  and  yet 
not  wet  enough  for  cypress.  This  land  is 
very  flat  and  the  only  vegetation  that 
can  be  seen  is  the  grasses  and  sedges. 
Along  this  route  is  the  razor-sharp  saw- 
grass  which  can  cut  your  legs  as  easy  as 
they  are  to  rub  against. 

Wandering  along,  you  will  notice  the 
big  stand  of  trees  to  the  west  which  the 
boardwalk    suddenly    disappears    into. 


Sonctuory 

These  are  cypress  and  around  them  you 
will  find  the  weather  much  cooler  and 
the  vegetation  and  wildlife  much  denser. 
You  won't  find  many  mosquitoes  in  the 
sanctuary  for  in  most  of  the  water,  there 
are  tiny  fish  called  the  mosquito  fish. 
These  fish  feed  on  mosquito  larvae,  re- 
ducing the  mosquito  population  in  the 
swamp  so  they  are  not  a  bother  at  all. 

If  you've  noticed  the  clumps  of  trees 
standing  here  and  there  along  the  way, 
these  are  called  Hammocks.  This  means 
that  a  clump  of  broad  leaved  trees  are 
surrounded  by  brush  or  plant  growth 
and  are  usually  isolated  from  the  other 
trees.  These  Hammocks  can  be  seen  in 
the  pinelands.  prairie  lands,  marshes, 
and  swamps.  Ferns  are  also  very  numer- 
ous in  the  swamp  and  you  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  are  very  wide- 
spread throughout  the  Everglades. 
Many  people  are  much  more  surprised 
though,  at  the  sight  of  the  next  tree,  the 
swamp  maple.  These  northern  trees  are 
really  quite  abundant  here  at  the  sanc- 
tuary and  they  add  a  nice  autumn  color 
to  the  swamp. 

At  this  point  on  the  walk  you  should 
start  listening  for  the  small  birds.  I  know 
you've  heard  them  before,  but  this  is  the 
area  where  they  are  most  attracted. 
During  most  of  the  year,  cardinals, 
white-eyed  vireos,  wrens,  and  tutted 
titmice  can  be  seen.  And  usually  during 
the  spring  and  fall  months,  their  mi- 
grating friends  join  them,  including 
many  species  of  warblers,  catbirds, 
phoebes.  and  ruby-crowned  kinglets. 
This  is  one  of  the  places  birdwatchers 
enjoy  best  and  it  is  a  must  for  a  camera 
nut. 

The  cypress  trees  you  will  see  from 
now  on  will  be  much  larger  than  those 
you  saw  before.  These  bigger  cypress 
are  called  baldcypres  for  they  shed  their 
leaves  in  the  winter  months.  Because 
cypress  wood  is  so  widely  used  these 
days,  there  aren't  many  strands  of  cy- 
press left.  This  stand  of  baldcypress  is 
the  largest  remaining  stand  still  left  in 
its  natural  state  in  this  country.  These 
trees  are  also  some  of  the  oldest  trees 
left  in  Eastern  North  America. 

Another  of  the  many  birds  you  will 
see  is  the  woodpecker.  Their  call,  which 
is  very  loud  and  distinct,  is  one  of  the 
characteristic  sounds  of  the  swamp. 
One  of  the  kinds  of  woodpecker  is  the 
Pileated  Woodpecker.  The  pileated  is 
the  largest  of  the  common  woodpeckers 
and  can  get  almost  as  large  as  a  crow. 

Now.  to  northerner's  delight,  come  the 
apple  trees.  These  trees  are  really  cus- 
tard apple  trees  and  are  rather  small 
and  twisted  looking.  Their  fruit  is  too 
seedy  to  eat  usually,  except  for  the  rac- 
coons who  favor  them  generally.  The 
trees,  though,  are  good  homes  for  many 
of  the  different  kinds  of  air  plants  and 
are  often  just  covered  with  wild  orchids. 
The  water  that  you  see  beside  the  board- 
walk is  not  stagnant.  The  swamp  water 
flows  slowly  southwest  and  into  the  gulf. 

con't  page  18 
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Photos  by  Alan  Isely 


You  can  follow  this  water  flow  by  watch- 
ing any  of  the  leaves  drift  along  their 
way. 

You  have  now  reached  the  half-way 
point  on  your  journey,  and  if  you  thought 
the  first  half  was  interesting,  the  second 
half  is  even  better. 

If  you've  been  wondering  about  that 
long  bright  white  flower  that  is  seen 
every  now  and  then,  it  is  the  swamp  lily. 
They  bloom  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  and  if  you  could  get  close 
enough,  you  would  smell  their  delicate 
fragrance.  Around  some  of  the  very  big 
cypress  trees  you  can  see  long  rope-like 
roots  which  wrap  around  the  tree  from 
the  bottom  up.  These  strange  roots  are 
the  strangler  fig.  These  figs  start  to 
grow  as  an  air  plant  high  on  the  top  of 
the  tree,  but  they  soon  send  their  roots 
down  to  the  ground.  The  Strangler  Fig 
sometimes  becomes  so  bushy  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  that  it  shades  out  the  original 
tree  and  "strangles"  it.  When  the  tree 
dies,  the  fig  is  usually  strong  enough  to 
stand  on  its  own. 

In  the  heart  of  Corkscrew  Swamp  you 
will  find  the  Central  Marsh  Land.  The 
large  cypress  trees  surround  this  marsh 
except  for  the  small  opening  to  your  left. 
The  vegetation  found  here  consists  of 
arrowhead,  willow,  sawgrass,  and  pick- 
eral  weed.  During  the  winter  and  spring 
you  can  see  the  wood  storks  and  egrets 
nesting  in  the  big  cypress  trees  and  their 
large  nests  are  often  spotted  sticking  out 
of  the  tall  trees.  During  this  breeding 
season  you  can  see  many  birds  flying 
back  and  forth  from  their  nests  to  their 
feeding  grounds. 

Aside  from  the  big  birds  and  animals 
you  can  sometimes  see  small  little  ones. 
For  instance,  there  are  many  lizards 
running  around  the  swamp,  and  frogs 
are  abundant,  too.  You  have  probably 
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already  seen  the  frogs  splashing  and 
carrying  on,  but  did  you  know  there  are 
twelve  different  species  of  frogs  in  the 
swamp?  The  largest  kind  of  frog,  the 
pig  frog,  has  a  call  so  loud  that  some- 
times people  mistake  it  for  an  alligator 
mating  call. 

Growing  throughout  the  water  are  the 
short  stumpy  cypress  knees.  These 
knees  grow  up  from  the  roots  of  the  cy- 
press trees  and  their  function  is  not  yet 
known.  You  can  see  these  knees  in  many 
store  windows  as  bases  for  lamps  or  as 
conversation  pieces. 

Another  well  known  bird  that  lives  in 
the  swamp  is  the  Red-Shouldered  Hawk. 
These  hawks  are  quite  tame  and  may  be 
heard  frequently  overhead.  Other  birds 
which  can  be  spotted  now  that  you've 
neared  the  lakes  are  blue  heron,  ibis, 
green  heron,  egrets,  bitterns,  and  the 
great  blue  heron.  These  birds  usually 
can  be  seen  feeding  along  the  lakes  or 
flying  overhead. 

Now  that  you've  finally  come  to  the 
lakes  you  can  sit  and  rest.  By  resting,  I 
mean  feet  only,  for  there  are  so  many 
different  animals  and  birds  here  to  see 
that  your  eyes  and  ears  will  never  get  a 
chance  to  rest.  The  lakes  are  called 
Lettuce  Lakes,  for  they  are  covered  with 
water  lettuce.  This  lettuce  plant  floats 
freely  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  is 
one  of  the  main  sources  of  dead  vege- 
table matter  which  is  being  re-deposited 
as  rich  organic  muck.  Many  birds,  fish, 
reptiles,  and  mammals  come  to  these 
lakes  to  feed.  Sometimes  when  the  water 
in  the  swamp  gets  dangerously  low, 
these  lakes  provide  much  life  for  the 
swamp  animals  to  live  on. 

Besides  reptiles  and  birds  there  are 
also  several  kinds  of  mammals  that  live 
in  the  swamp.  From  the  boardwalk  peo- 
ple   have    spotted    gray    squirrel,    fox 


squirrel,  raccoons,  otter,  bobcat,  and 
even  bear.  If  you  are  patient  enough, 
maybe  you  could  spot  one  or  two  of  these 
swamp  animals. 

You  are  probably  saying  "what  about  ! 
the  alligators?"  Well  thr  is  the  place  • 
where  the  alligators  come  into  the  pic-  ' 
ture.  They  can  be  seen  sunning  them-  ! 
selves  on  logs  or  popping  their  heads 
up  once  in  awhile  between  the  lettuce.  ' 
The  alligators  vary  from  eight  inches 
for  the  babies  to  ten-feet  for  the  adults. .. 
When  they  are  small,  their  appetite  il 
usually  consists  of  minnows,  but  wheml 
they  become  quite  large  they  will  feed  on  i 
anything  from  turtles  to  birds  to  larger  | 
mammals. 

At  this  point  of  your  journey,  you  will! 
enter  another  cypress  strand.  This  will! 
be  the  last  part   of  your  walk  in   the  i 
swamp  before  you  come  out   into  the 
pinelands  again.  On  many  of  the  cypress1 
trees  you  can  see  small  white  and  pinkji 
orchids.   These   are  Butterfly   Orchids 
the  commonest  and  most  hardy  Florida 
tree    orchid    around.    Other    kinds    oi, 
orchids  which  can  be  seen  in  the  swamp 
are  the  clam-shell  orchids  and  the  cow- 
horn  or  cigar  orchids.  If  you  look  closeh 
at  the  cypress  trees'  trunk  you  will  set 
small  holes.  These  holes  are  made  by  thi 
sapsucker  bird.  This  yellow-bellied  bin 
drills  holes  into  the  trees  and  sucks  ou 
the  trees  sap. 

Now  you  have  reached  the  end  of  you 
Corkscrew  Swamp  tour.   (This  walk  i 
5,800  feet   from   its   beginning.)   If  yoi 
have  not   seen   enough,   you  may  wal 
through  this  tour  as  often  as  you  like 
You  must  pay  the  first  time,  though.  .| 
good  way  to  see  the  swamp  is  to  wal 
through   once,   eat  lunch   in  the  picni 
area,  and  then  walk  through  again.  It's 
most  rewarding  day  and  well  worth  yoi 
time  with  nature.  i 


By  Dottie  Cusick 

Like  stepping  stones  in  a  millpond.  this 
string  of  tropical  islands  leads  from 
Miami  Beach  to  the  Dry  Tortugas  in  the 
heart  of  Old  Spanish  Main.  The  Span- 
iards called  these  isles  the  Martires, 
and  we  call  them  the  Florida  Keys,  or 
just  the  "Keys."  They  extend  from  Cape 
Florida  for  226  miles  to  the  western  tip 
of  Cuba.  There  are  almost  a  thousand  of 
these  islands,  ranging  in  size  from  man- 
grove bushes  in  a  mudbank  to  several 
miles  in  length. 

When  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  1821,  real  settlement  in  the 
Keys  began.  It  would  be  surprising  to 
today's  visitors  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
first  settlers  were  Bahamians  seeking 
religious  freedom,  and  some  were  black 
slaves  dumped  from  captured  slave 
traders. 

Some  of  the  early  history  of  the  Key's 
is  lost  forever  but  many  interesting  facts 
remain.  The  first  businesses  conducted 
from  the  tranquil  isles  included  the 
Pirates  hiding  along  the  sun-drenched 
coves,  watching  and  waiting  to  attack 
French  or  British  merchant  ships.  An- 
other was  the  business  of  illegal  entry 


for  aliens,  which  still  flourishes  today. 
Rum  runners  found  the  Keys  ideal  for 
delivery  and  pick-up.  Hijacking  was 
equally  profitable.  The  overseas  High- 
way from  Marathon  to  Stock  Island  was 
the  most  popular  location  for  these 
activities.  Finally,  garrisoned  by  U.S. 
troops,  and  policed  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
these  occupations  were  replaced  by  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  commercial  fishing, 
and  the  production  of  cigars  and  cigar 
boxes.  There  went  the  neighborhood. 
Tourism  and  sport  fishing  are  the  main 
interests  today. 

The  Keys  are  surrounded  by  the  most 
exotic  ocean  current  in  existence,  the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  delivers  a  warm 
tropical  wind  every  day  of  the  year. 
This  current  is  the  main  route  for  ships 
of  every  nation  into  the  Caribbean  or 
the  deep  port  in  Key  West. 

Turtles,  reptiles  and  mammals  still 
abound  as  they  did  since  the  discovery 
of  the  Keys.  The  green  turtle,  prepared 
right,  is  a  Key  delicacy,  in  the  form  of 
steaks  and  soup.  In  offshore  water, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  seeing  several 
species  of  whales,  and  porpoises  are 
seen  everywhere.  Sea  cows  are  found  in 
upper  Florida  Bay  in  Everglades  Park. 


Snakes  are  still  numerous  in  a  few 
areas,  but  construction  has  thinned 
their  ranks.  Diamond-back  rattlesnakes 
are  strong  swimmers  and  can  be  seen 
swimming  across  the  creeks  along  the 
mainland  shore  of  upper  Florida  Bay. 

In  no  other  area  is  there  so  wide  a 
variety  of  birds.  The  Keys  are  in  the 
direct  route  that  migratory  species 
follow  to  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
South  America.  Mourning  doves  appear 
in  unbelievable  proportions  in  Septem- 
ber, feed  for  a  day  or  two,  then  take  the 
water-jump  across  the  Carribbean. 
Ocean  birds  include  gulls,  pelicans,  fish 
ducks,  and  water  turkey.  This  last 
specie  is  found  roosting  on  piles  of 
wreckage,  and  feeds  on  fish.  The  water 
turkey  is  dark  in  color  and  swims  better 
than  it  flies,  experiencing  trouble  getting 
off  the  water.  Come  to  think  of  it,  that 
is  a  pretty  fair  description  of  the  tourist 
found  wandering  the  Keys  today. 


The  Florida  Keys  by  Bill  Ackerman. 
Florida  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  Talla- 
hassee. Fla.  1957. 
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By  Walter  Uhlar 

Photos  by  Chuck  Curry 

Maybe  you've  seen  some  pretty  aquar- 
iums. Perhaps  you're  into  scuba  diving 
and  want  to  develop  another  diving- 
related  interest.  Maybe  you've  already 
got  a  fresh  water  aquarium. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons, 
people  sometimes  think  a  salt  water 
aquarium  would  look  good  in  their  home. 
But  then  they  think  that  there  would  be  a 
lot  of  work  involved  or  they  might  end  up 
with  a  salt  water  cesspool. 

But  with  a  little  attention,  the  proper 
care  of  a  salt  water  aquarium  is  very 
simple. 

When  I  started  my  aquarium  the  only 
experience  I  had  was  with  a  goldfish 
bowl  and  you  could  hardly  call  that  ex- 
perience. There  are  some  very  hardy 
aquarium  fish  that  you'd  have  a  hard 
time  killing  with  a  stick.  So  if  you  start 
with  these  fish  and  learn  from  your  mis- 
takes, it  will  be  no  time  before  you  can 
consider  yourself  good  enough  to  keep 
many  beautiful  and  delicate  fish. 

The  aquarium  has  to  be  ready  for  the 
fish  and  must  be  prepared  in  advance. 
It's  a  good  idea  to  start  small  with  a 
minimum  size  tank  of  10  gallons.  An  all 
glass  tank  is  a  must  for  salt  water.  The 
steel  frame  tanks  are  very  prone  to  salt 


water  rust.  A  lot  of  stores  sell  a  package, 
but  be  sure  to  ask  someone  who  seems 
to  know  what  they're  talking  about  if 
the  accessories  are  all  right  with  a  salt 
water  tank.  Stay  away  from  colored 
gravel.  It's  just  not  as  safe  as  the  natu- 
rally colored  stuff  or  beach  sand. 


The  best  kind  of  filter  to  get,  and  you 
absolutely  need  a  filter,  is  the  subsand 
filter.  It's  really  magic  in  the  aquariumj 
A  flat  piece  of  plastic  that  makes  an  air- 
space under  the  gravel,  it  actually  filters 
the  water  through  the  gravel  itself. 

To  power  the  filter,  a  little  pump 
works  fine.  Some  clear  plastic  tubing,  £ 
T-valve  and  another  valve  to  even  oui 
the  flow  to  both  sides  of  the  filter  anc 
you're  all  set.  The  underground  filte; 
should  be  enough,  but  an  outside  filter  o 
some  kind  that  uses  activated  carbo» 
can  keep  the  water  crystal  clear  an« 
eliminate  a  few  cleanings  of  the  gravel 
A  hydrometer  is  another  good  invest 
ment.  As  water  evaporates  from  thi 
aquarium,  the  salt  content  (the  hydrom 
eter  measures  density)  increases  an 
distilled  or  rainwater  must  be  added  t 
restore  the  proper  balance  of  salt  an 
water.  Using  the  hydrometer,  you  shoul 
keep  the  water  at  a  density  of  1 .020  1 
1.025.  The  water  temperature  will  I 
comfortable  from  70  to  80  degrees.  In  tfc 
summer  the  water  might  get  a  litt 
warm. 

Where  the  aquarium  is  finally  put  c 
display  taees  a  little  consideration.  If 
is  placed  where  there  is  a  lot  of  light,  tl 
water  may  get  too  hot  but  at  least  I 
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algae  will  grow  like  crazy.  Algae  is  very 
good  for  an  aquarium,  the  fish  love  to 
nibble  on  it,  so  the  best  place  to  put  the 
aquarium  is  where  it  will  be  in  direct 
sunlight  for  a  short  part  of  the  day.  But 
one  of  the  worst  places  is  in  a  draft. 
Rapid  temperature  changes  will  kill  your 
fish  as  quickly  as  anything  else.  They*re 
just  not  used  to  that  in  their  natural 
environment. 

Setting  It  Up 

The  most  important  thing  to  remember 
when  handling  anything  that  will  be  in 
your  tank  is  that  the  little  fish  are  very, 
very  sensitive  to  containments.  Soap,  for 
example,  must  be  carefully  rinsed  off 
your  hands  or  anything  else  going  into 
the  tank. 

The  very  first  step  of  filling  your  tank 
with  water  (add  salt  to  make  it  like  sea- 
water)  serves  the  dual  purpose  of  expos- 
ing any  leaks  in  the  tank  as  well  as 
cleaning  out  anything  that  will  pollute 
your  aquarium.  Empty  out  the  water, 
rinse  the  tank  and  it's  now  ready  for  use. 

Clean  the  gravel  or  sand,  whichever 
you  have  chosen  to  use,  in  a  large  bucket. 
Take  a  hose  and  run  water  over  the 
gravel  and  you  will  see  the  dust  swirl 
out  over  the  top  of  the  bucket.  Get  your 
hands  into  the  gravel  and  swirl  it  around 
Imtil  the  water  stays  reasonably  clean. 
Pour  out  as  much  water  as  is  possible 


and  the  gravel  is  now  ready  for  use. 

Fresh  seawater  is  a  problem  for  the 
inland  aquarist  but  here  in  Broward  it 
isn't,  so  I  would  say  stick  with  fresh 
seawater  since  it  is  so  much  better  than 
making  your  own  with  the  artificial  salts 
sold  in  aquarium  shops.  The  best  water 
to  get  is  from  the  gulfstream  but  if  you 
don't  have  a  boat,  swim  out  from  the 
beach  when  the  water  is  clear  and  this 
will  do  fine.  The  water  can  most  easily 
be  carried  in  plastic  milk  jugs  and  if  you 
save  10  one-gallon  jugs,  one  trip  to  the 
beach  will  be  plenty.  Sometimes  the 
water  will  turn  brown  after  a  few  weeks. 
Filtering  the  water  through  a  hanky  as 
you  pour  it  into  the  tank  will  prevent 
this. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  water  and 
sand  into  the  tank.  Fill  the  tank  half  full 
and  then  hook  up  the  underground  filter 
and  place  it  in  the  tank,  being  sure  to 
knock  out  all  the  trapped  air  from  under- 
neath. If  the  filter  doesn't  exactly  fit  in 
the  tank  just  make  sure  it  is  up  against 
the  back  glass.  Pour  the  gravel  in,  try  to 
get  an  inch  all  over  the  underground 
filter  and  slope  the  gravel  down  to  the 
front.  A  plastic  cover  will  be  a  must  to 
stop  evaporation. 

Decorations  and  Plants 

Dead  coral  make  about  the  best  dec- 
orations for  the  aquarium.  Be  very  care- 


ful that  the  coral  is  completely  clean  and 
has  no  part  of  the  dead  animal  still  on  it. 
To  be  sure,  soak  all  coral  that  you  buy  in 
a  salt  water  solution  for  at  least  a  couple 
of  weeks.  They  dry  it  in  the  sun.  Rocks 
and  bivalve  shells  also  make  good  dec- 
orations. Univalve  shells,  like  the  conch, 
unless  they  are  still  alive,  are  very 
dangerous  because  they  can  always 
have  a  little  bit  of  meat  in  them  that  can 
pollute  the  water.  Besides  making  the 
aquarium  more  attractive  to  look  at  the 
most  important  function  of  these  decora- 
tions is  to  provide  a  home  for  the  fish. 
Many  kinds  of  fish  must  have  some  kind 
of  dark  place  they  claim  as  their  own. 

Live  coral  is  hard  to  keep  but  it  is 
possible.  Save  this  sort  of  thing  for  later. 
Live  plants  will  thrive  in  an  aquarium 
but  keep  a  careful  eye  on  them  and  re- 
move anything  dead.  Push  them  into  the 
sand  to  anchor  their  roots  in  the  bottom 
and  give  them  enough  light  to  grow. 

Where  to  Go  and  How  to  Catch  the  Fish 

Once  the  aquarium  is  ready  it  is  now 
time  to  go  after  the  fish.  All  along  the 
Broward  coast  there  are  reefs  where 
you  can  find  desirable  tropicals.  Scuba 
diving  on  the  outer  reefs  in  a  boat  is 
probably  the  best  way  to  bring  them 
back  alive.  But  even  without  a  boat  there 
are  still  many  options  open.  All  that  is 
absolutely  needed  is  a  diving  mask,  a 
net  and  a  desire  to  get  a  little  wet.  To 
round  out  your  skin  diving  gear  a  pair  of 
fins  and  a  snorkel  come  in  mighty  handy. 

In  northern  Broward  and  Palm  Beach, 
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the  reef  often  stars  right  off  the  beach. 
Anywhere  that  you  can  find  the  reef 
close  to  shore  and  in  shallow  water  it 
pays  to  investigate.  Looking  from  the 
beach  the  reef  will  appear  to  be  a  streak 
of  darker  colored  water. 

In  general,  the  places  to  look  for 
tropicals  are  on  the  reefs,  around  rocks, 
wrecks  and  any  other  man-made  ob- 
structions. You  will  never  find  suitable 
tropicals  right  off  the  beach  over  sand. 
The  most  pretty  fish  are  found  in  places 
where  they  have  protection  and  can 
hide,  not  the  barren  sand  flats  or  open 
sea. 

An  exception  worth  mentioning  is  the 
many  unusual  life  forms  found  in  sargas- 
sum  seaweed.  Whenever  and  wherever 
you  find  this  seaweed  floating  in  the 
ocean,  pick  up  a  piece  and  shake  it. 
You'll  really  be  surprised  at  all  the  little 
animals  to  be  found  living  in  it;  crabs, 
shrimp  and  many  kinds  of  fish  live  their 
entire  lives  in  the  jungles  of  sargassum. 


And  all  of  these  creatures  have  adapted 
to  their  home  by  adopting  a  mottled 
green  and  brown  coloration,  a  perfect 
camouflage.  The  small  shrimp  make 
delicious  appetizers  for  tropicals. 

The  fish  really  gobble  them  up.  Sar- 
gassum fish  are  a  different  story.  They 
are  unique  fish  but  do  not  make  very 
good  residents  in  a  "community"  tank, 
as  they  have  the  annoying  tendency  to 
eat  every  other  fish  in  the  tank,  includ- 
ing other  larger  fish  and  even  other 
sargassum  fish. 

The  kind  of  fish  that  you're  going  to 
put  in  your  tank  is  totally  up  to  you.  But 
what  you  are  looking  for  is  "tropicals." 
The  term  tropicals  is  not  an  exact  term, 
it  refers  to  the  kinds  of  fish  most  aquar- 
ists  find  the  most  desirable,  for  both 
beauty  and  suitability.  The  most  colorful 
fish  happen  to  be  found  in  the  tropics, 
hence  the  name  "tropicals".  The  best 
size    for    tropicals    is    anywhere    from 


about  a  half  inch  to  six  inches.  The 
smaller  fish  will  grow  into  the  tank  and 
the  immature  specimens  of  many  species 
are  much  more  colorful. 

It  is  much  better  to  start  with  some  of 
the  more  hardy  fish.  With  them  your 
confidence,  expertise  and  enjoyment 
will  grow  very  rapidly.  The  beau  gregory 
is  a  very  pretty  fish.  Its  back  looks  like 
a  blue  jewel  when  seen  skin  diving,  and 
it  has  a  yellow  belly.  This  fish  is  very 
easy  to  start  feeding  (they  will  live  on 
flake  food  alone)  and  if  you  provide  it 
with  a  dark  spot  to  hide,  it  will  fit  in  very 
well.  They  are  a  trifle  belligerent  when 
they  get  big  so  start  with  a  small  one. 

Sargeant  majors  are  a  very  lively  fish 
that  will  swim  around,  off  the  bottom  in 
your  aquarium.  They  are  covered  with 
colorful  yellow  and  black  vertical  stripes 
and  a  school  of  say  three  small  ones 
would  look  very  nice.  Neon  Gobies  are 
long  thin  fish  covered  by  blue  and  black 
horizontal  stripes.  I  used  to  always  look 
for  a  pair  of  these  friendly  fish  because 
you  can  often  find  them  this  way  and 
they  are  probably  much  happier  in  cap- 
tivity with  their  mate.  All  of  these  fish 
are  fairly  common  so  you  shouldn't  have 
too  much  trouble  finding  them. 

Another  creature  that  makes  a  wel- 
come addition  to  any  tank  is  the  banded 
coral  shrimp.  It  will  thrive  in  your 
aquarium,  will  not  bother  any  of  the  fish 
and  will  even  serve  the  very  important 
role  of  scavenger  in  your  community 
aquarium.  This  shrimp  looks  like  any 
normal  shrimp  except  that  it  looks  very 
striking  and  beautiful  with  its  red  and 
white  stripes  and  long  antenna.  These 
shrimp  can  often  be  found  upside  down 
clinging  to  the  top  of  ledges  and  holes 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  the  bes 
piece  of  equipment  to  catch  tropicals  i 
a  clear  plastic  net  with  a  screen  bottom 
They  are  found  in  almost  all  diving  shop) 
nowadays  but  if  you  can  sew,  they  couk 
be  made  very  easily  and  cheaply  a 
home.  A  coat  hanger  or  any  flexibll 
metal  will  do  fine  for  the  handle.  A  slur 
gun  is  used  sometimes  too.  I  tried  on 
once  and  didn't  like  it.  They  may  be  ver> 
good  but  I'll  bet  a  net  will  work  as  goo 
or  better  than  a  slurp  gun  in  any  si 
uation. 

Catching  the  fish  with  a  net  is  ver 
easy  once  you  get  the  hang  of  it.  If  you'v 
tried  you  will  quickly  learn  that  anythir 
but  a  dead  turtle  will  be  able  to  swi 
faster  than  you  can  sweep  that  net.  I 
a  different  strategy  than  chasing  tl 
fish  with  the  net  is  called  for.  When  y< 
find  a  fish  you  should  watch  it  awhil 
See  where  its  hole  is  and  if  it  has  certai 
paths  it  swims  along  from  hole  to  hoi 
Now  place  the  net  along  the  rock  aero 
one  of  these  paths,  leaving  no  escape  1 
side  the  rock,  and  gently  with  your  ha 
or  snorkel  herd  the  fish  into  your  n 
The  fish  seems  to  be  aware  that  the  i 
is  there  but  will  often  dart  right  into  it 
Once  you  have  caught  the  fish  a  f 
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imple  rules  will  get  your  prizes  home 
live.  The  less  motion  and  heat  the  cap- 
ped fish  experience,  the  better.  Carry 
:  in  the  biggest  cooler  (or  bucket)  that 
!  convenient.  Give  them  a  place  to  hide, 
he  trip  to  your  home  is  a  very  traumatic 
me  for  your  fish  and  they  will  feel  much 
etter  with  something  to  hide  under.  A 
n  stuck  in  the  cooler  will  do.  Flat  rocks 
re  good,  too.  Make  sure  the  cooler  is 
?pt  out  of  the  sun.  Keep  the  water  cool 
id  aerated  by  pouring  in  fresh  sea- 
ater  every  half  hour  to  hour.  Be  gentle 
ith  them! 

When  the  fish  are  finally  home  more 
ne  is  needed  to  get  them  accustomed 
their  new  home.  The  water  in  the 
luarium  could  be  both  a  different 
mperature  and  density.  Dumping  the 
w  fish  straight  in  the  aquarium  would 
obably  put  them  in  shock  and  kill 
em.  Instead,  place  each  fish  in  its  own 
dividual  plastic  cup  with  a  few  pin- 
les  in  the  bottom.  Float  these  cups  in 
3  aquarium  and  allow  the  fish  plenty 
time  to  get  used  to  their  new  environ- 
mt.  If  a  fish  has  a  bad  reaction  when 
J  finally  release  it  in  its  new  home, 
mediately  return  him  to  his  original 
iter  and  try  again,  only  much  more 
wly  and  carefully. 

!n  about  a  day,  once  the  new  fish  have 
ten  used  to  their  home  they  can  be  fed 
•imp,  chopped  fine  with  a  razor  blade, 
er  they  start  eating  the  shrimp  fish 
<es  made  especially  for  marine  fish 
i  be  used.  Other  foods  should  be 
asionally   added    for    variety.    They 


should  be  fed  small  amounts  at  least 
once  a  day.  Underfeeding  is  better  than 
overfeeding.  A  few  pieces  of  fresh 
shrimp  left  on  the  bottom  are  alright 
but  left  for  a  long  time  this  food  will 
quickly  pollute  the  aquarium.  Algae 
growing  in  the  tank  is  a  very  welcome 
tidbit. 
General  Care 

The  ideal  situation  is  to  start  by  put- 
ting all  the  fish  you  want  in  a  tank  "all  at 
once.  This  makes  for  a  peaceful  com- 
munity. Many  of  the  fish  are  territorial 
and  will  attack  newcomers  to  an  es- 
tablished aquarium. 

Watch  for  nipped  fins  and  constant 
signs  of  aggression.  If  one  of  your  fish  is 
constantly  chasing  another  fish  these 
tish  will  have  to  be  separated  or  the 
weaker  fish  will  soon  die.  A  pane  of 
glass  can  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

A  yearly  cleaning  is  usually  all  that 
is  necessary  in  all  but  the  dirtiest  of 
aquariums.  The  whole  operation  should 
only  take  a  couple  of  hours  and  all  it  is 
really  is  cleaning  the  sand.  Start  by 
putting  the  fish  in  a  different  bucket 
and  then  clean  the  gravel  as  you  did 
when  you  first  got  it.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  add  some  fresh  seawater. 

The  enjoyment,  pride  and  relaxation 
your  aquarium  will  provide  will  far  out- 
weigh any  detractions.  * 
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By  Tom  Linley 

Camping  buffs  know  the  special  taste 
that  campfire  cooking  can  give  to  meals. 
By  using  these  simple  steps  of  tin  foil 
cooking  you  can  take  this  taste  with  you 
anywhere,  whether  it  be  a  picnic,  travel- 
ing in  your  car  or  even  in  your  own 
kitchen  or  backyard. 

A  basic  recipe  is  TIN  FOIL  STEW.  The 
ingredients  will  vary  according  to  one's 
taste.  Generally  you  will  need: 
1  medium  potato,  peeled  and  sliced 
1  carrot,  peeled  and  sliced 
1  small  onion,  peeled  and  sliced 
1  pat  butter 
V*  lb.  hamburger 
Salt  and  pepper 

Start  out  with  a  large  piece  of  foil, 
either  heavy  duty  or  doubled.  Put  half  of 
the  vegetables  in  the  center  of  the  foil 
and  top  with  half  a  pat  of  butter.  Next, 
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put  the  hamburger  on,  forming  it  no 
thicker  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
Season  to  taste.  Cover  the  hamburger 
with  the  rest  of  the  ingredients.  Wrap 
the  foil  tightly  around  everything.  Place 
on  hot  coals  for  a  total  of  20-25  minutes, 
turning  about  every  five  minutes.  When 
thoroughly  cooked,  remove  from  fire  and 
eat  right  from  the  foil.  For  some  varia- 
tions try  adding  some  sliced  almonds  or 
maybe  use  beef  chunks. 

Many  deserts  can  also  be  made  in  tin 
foil.  The  easiest  is  BAKED  APPLE.  Sim- 
ply take  an  apple  and  core  it.  Place  it  on 
a  piece  of  foil  and  fill  the  center  with 
raisins  and  brown  sugar.  Wrap  tightly 
and  cook  for  about  30  minutes.  Turn 
every  five  minutes.  BAKED  BANANAS 
are  also  a  treat.  Slice  a  whole  banana  in 
half  lengthwise.  Put  jam  or  jelly  or  even 
peanut  butter  on  the  flat  side.  Put  the 
halves  back  together  and  put  the  peel 


back  on.  Wrap  in  foil  and  bake  about  tei 
minutes. 

Tin  foil  is  well  suited  for  this  type  o 
cooking  because  of  its  ability  to  retail 
heat  and  to  spread  it  evenly.  By  placin 
a  foil  sealed  meal  on  your  car's  enguv 
manifold  you  can  have  hot  meals  whiL 
traveling.  Because  the  temperature  ol 
the  manifold  varies  from  car  to  car,  it  I 
necessary  to  experiment  to  find  th| 
cooking  time  for  your  car.  When  you  d| 
car  cooking,  be  sure  the  meal  is  doubl 
wrapped  and  in  a  secure  place.  A  goo| 
meal  can  easily  be  ruined  by  oil  coii 
tamination  or  by  being  chopped  up  ll 
the  fan. 

Tin  foil  cooking  is  easy  and  fun.  E, 
using  these  examples  and  variations  >\, 
your  own,  you  can  cook  almost  anythin 
Foil  cooking  is  easy  on  clean  up  too,  b 
cause  everything  is  simply  thrown  awa'j' 


Aerobics:  Do  Your  Body  a  Favor 

It's  no  wonder  that  running  is  fast 
becoming  such  a  popular  sport.  Many 
people  consider  running  the  best  kind  of 
rhythmic  exercise.  The  heart  is  the 
muscle  that  benefits  the  most  from  this 
form  of  exercise,  and  running  is  the 
easiest  to  do  regularly  and  requires  the 
least  amount  of  time. 

Some  of  the  other  "huff  and  puff" 
exercises  include  cycling  (especially 
good  for  those  people  who  have  delicate 
muscles  and  joints  that  can't  take  the 
pounding  of  running),  swimming  and 
basketball.  A  spirited  game  of  tennis  is 
alright,  but  continuous  rhythmic  move- 
ment is  essential  for  what  is  called  the 
training  effect.  Every  time  you  rest,  your 
heart  has  a  chance  to  recover  and  you 
lose  the  good,  the  training  effect.  (A 
minimum  heart  beat  of  around  120  beats 
per  minute  should  be  maintained.) 

Heart  and  circulatory  disease  is  the 
number  one  killer  in  the  United  States 
today.  The  causes  are  many,  but  the 
major  problems  are  diet  and  lack  of 
exercise.  Inside  the  body,  many  things 
deteriorate  as  it  is  fed  fat  and  sugar. 
^Basically  the  arteries  narrow  and  grow 
irigid  as  the  heart  weakens.  Then  maybe 
the  next  time  you  are  faced  with  a  stress- 
ful situation,  your  body  pours  the  adren- 
jalin  on,  the  heart  starts  to  beat  like  it 
wants  to  blow  the  top  of  your  head  off. 
'Of  course  it  can't  and  you've  just  had  a 
heart  attack.  The  poor  old  ticker  simply 
could  not  pull  its  weight. 

A  regular  program  of  running,  or  any 
other  rhythmic  exercise,  will  lessen  the 
■chances  of  a  heart  attack.  Many  knowl- 
edgeable and  respected  doctors  claim 
that  anyone  who  can  run  a  marathon. 
26  miles,  is  immune  to  any  form  of  heart 
disease.  Your  heart  is  just  a  muscle  and 
funning  strengthens  it. 
i  Exercise  seems  to  be  the  cure  for 
fnany  of  the  causes  of  heart  disease.  A 
study  was  done  on  Swiss  farmers.  These 
farmers  eat  large  amounts  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  take  in  high  quantities  of  fat 
but  an  active  life  seems  to  be  the  reason 
chey  have  such  good  health  and  live  so 
ong.  Many  other  studies  verify  this  con- 
clusion. A  strong  heart  is  the  best  in- 
surance against  a  heart  attack.  Diet  is 
'mportant  but  rhythmic  exercise  is  the 
jnost  important  factor  as  the  study  on 
Swiss  farmers  show. 

I  Many  other  diseases  also  have  their 
•oots  in  inactivity.  Running  has  been 
ound  to  be  good  for  everything  from 
aricose  veins  to  high  blood  pressure  to 
epression.  It  even  tends  to  reduce 
ather  than  stimulate  the  appetite. 

For  more  information  on  the  physical 
ffects  01  running,  the  two  best  sources 

*e  probably  Runner  s  World  (the  maga- 

•    ne  for  the  fun  runner)  and  Aerobics  by 

r.  Ken  Cooper.  Dr.  Cooper's  system  has 

-  irned  on  as  many  as  5  million  people  to 

-  erobic  fitness.  Aerobics  should  be  the 

-  |ble  for  anyone  starting  any  kind  of 
Icercise  program,  but  Dr.  Cooper  thinks 

:    J  at  running  is  the  best  exercise. 
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RUM  (OR  VOUR  life 


By  Walter  IJhlar 

How  to  Start  —  Train,  Don't  Strain 

The  hardest  part  is  starting.  Once 
you've  actually  started  walking  or  run- 
ning the  worst  is  over.  You  may  get  sick 
of  it  but  hang  in  there.  Every  day  your 
body  is  becoming  a  little  more  fit. 

Running  is  not  a  form  of  outdoor 
masochism.  When  starting,  if  it  is  only 
possible  to  run  100  yards  at  a  time,  fine, 
run  100  yards,  then  walk  and  then  run 
again.  At  first,  distance  and  time  don't 
matter,  but  one  mile  is  a  good  starting 
point.  Pain  does  not  mean  that  you  are 
doing  well.  This  is  a  widely  held  mis- 
conception. Pain  is  a  signal  to  your  brain 
that  something  is  wrong.  A  little  pain  is 
alright  but  severe  pain  is  definitely  not. 
Listen  to  your  body. 


When  the  pain  first  starts  (a  stomach 
cramp  in  the  side  is  common)  or  breath- 
ing becomes  difficult,  slow  down  or 
walk  for  awhile  to  recover.  The  first 
exercises  for  the  beginner  should  be 
a  jog/walk  anyway.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  get  out  there  and  move 
around. 

Slowly  build  up  your  distance  and 
speed.  It  is  much  more  important  to 
start  very  slowly,  feeling  comfortable 
and  relaxed,  than  sprinting  as  fast  as 
you  can  the  first  two  days  and  give  up 
because  you  threw  up  both  days  and 
are  still  walking  with  a  limp. 

Run  that  first  mile  at  a  slow  easy 
pace.  Those  people  jogging  (slow  run- 
ning) are  doing  it  the  right  way.  Being 
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able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  or  the 
ability  to  whistle  while  running  is  a  good 
indication  that  you  are  not  running  too 
fast   The  idea  is  to  maintain  a  balance 
between    the    amount    of    oxygen    the 
heart   and   lungs   can   supply   and   the 
amount    of   oxygen  the    body   uses    up. 
Aerobics  is  being  able  to  keep  within 
that  balance  and  running  at  the  most 
efficient  and  healthy  pace.  Breathless- 
ness  means  that  an  oxygen  debt  is  build- 
ing up  in  the  body  and  you  are  running 
anaerobically.  The  muscles  are  building 
up  lactic  acid  to  provide  an  extra  shot 
of  oxygen   for  themselves.   Eighty   per 
cent  of  an  exercise  program  should  be 
the  slower  aerobic  running.  Occasional 
sprints  can  make  up  the  rest  to  stretch 
the  muscles  a  bit. 
How  Far?  How  Often? 

The  minimum  amount  of  exercise  in 
Dr  Cooper's  Aerobics  System  is  six  8- 
minute  miles  a  week,  which  could  be  one 
mile  for  six  days  or  two  miles  for  three 
days  out  of  the  week.  Other  sources 
recommend  at  least  a  half  hour  of  run- 
ning three  times  a  week. 

Of  course  more  mileage  is  better.  And 
it  is  very  important  to  exercise  every 
other  day.  Three  times  a  week  is  a  min- 
imum and  four  times  is  much  better. 

As  you  progress,  your  heart  and  lungs 
will  be  able  to  take  greater  distances 
and  faster  speeds,  but  remember  that 
mileage  is  more  important  than  speed. 
LSD  (long  slow  distance)  is  the  way  to 
go.  It  is  now  the  favored  training  method 
of  Olympic  distance  runners  and  will 
work  for  the  fun  runner  too.  Once  a  mile 


can  be  run  comfortably  add  on  another 
mile  rather  than  speeding  through  the 
old  workout. 

The  dropout  rate  for  runners  is  still 
very  high  even  though  the  number  of 
total  participants  keeps  climbing  rap- 
idly. To  become  a  running  addict,  set  low 
key  but  challenging  goals.  Note  your 
progress  by  writing  down  daily  mileages 
in  a  running  diary. 
Feet  (and  etc.)  Don't  Fail  Me  Now 

The  feet  and  joints  of  a  runner  are 
probably  the  most  sensitive  to  injury. 
Keep  in  tune  with  your  body.  If  a  sharp 
or  unusual  pain  is  felt,  try  different 
things  to  get  rid  of  it.  Slow  down,  vary 
stride  or  run  on  a  softer  surface. 

Many  aches  and  pains  are  caused  by 
inadequate  warm  ups  and  warm  downs. 
Jog  a  little  to  warm  up  the  muscles  and 
then  do  some  stretching  exercises. 
Stretch  the  muscle  and  hold  it.  Don't 
bounce.  Many  of  the  old  standard  high 
school  exercises  are  good;  toe  touches, 
sit  ups  and  trunk  twists,  for  example. 

Hard  running  surfaces  are  tough  on 
the  body.  Run  on  soft  surfaces  like  grass, 
sand  and  gravel  and  avoid  asphalt  and 
concrete.  Soft  surfaces  are  especially 
comforting  when  first  starting  out  and 
the  body  is  adjusting  to  the  running. 

Develop  an  easy  stride  by  stepping 
down  on  the  heels  and  pushing  off  with 
the  toes.  Don't  run  flat  footed  and  run- 
ning on  the  toes  is  for  sprinting  and 
occasionally  to  vary  the  stride. 

Watch  how  other  people  run.  Notice 
that  some  people  run  very  stiff.  They 
hold  their  arms  up  high  and  clench  their 


fists.  Don't  run  like  this.  Instead,  picture 
a  rope.  Shake  the  rope  and  the  energy 
will  flow  down  its  length  in  smooth 
waves.  Now  imagine  your  body  as  a  rope, 
hopping  down  the  road.  Your  wholei 
body  should  be  just  as  loose.  You  car 
break  a  stick  against  the  ground  bu 
try  to  break  a  rope  by  pushing  it.  In  the 
same  way  the  legs  must  not  be  tight  B 
order  to  prevent  injuries  such  as  sprain 
and  pulled  muscles.  You  should  be  able 
to  feel  the  loose  rope  power  flow  dowh 
your  body  and  spring  off  the  ground. 

Watch  the  graceful  runners,  not  th 
fast  ones.  Their  bodies  are  erect  an 
their  limbs  are  loose  but  powerful.  Not 
that  their  feet  point  in  the  direction  the 
are  going,  pushing  off  with  their  toe; 
springing  to  their  next  step  and  ni 
waddling  like  a  duck.  It's  hard  to  dij 
scribe  but  watch  these  runners  and  cor. 
their  stvle. 

If  blisters  are  a  problem,  softer  ru, 
ning  surfaces  help  or  try  wearing  tlj 
feet  of  nylon  stockings  under  your  re 
ular  white  socks.  The  thin  nylon  w 
absorb  the  rubbing  that  causes  tl] 
blisters. 

Fast  for  a  few  hours  before  runnn 
or  that  food  could  really  hurt.  Beside' 
the  blood  will  be  needed  for  running  a: 
net  digestion. 

Drink  plenty  of  fluids  to  keep  w. 
hydrated  in  the  burning  Florida  sl 
Frank  Shorter,  an  American  who  h 
won  the  Olympic  Marathon,  drinks  be 
because  it  is  low  in  sugar  and  high 
carbohydrates  (instant  energy).  Wa" 
is  probably  the  best  while  running  a> 
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at  other  times  it  is  best  to  avoid  sugar 

drinks  [eg.  soda  pop).  Drink  fruit  juices 

instead. 

Where  Can  I  Run? 

One  of  the  main  reasons  running  is  so 
popular  is  that  it  can  be  done  anywhere. 
The  easiest  place  to  do  it  is  around  your 
own  block.  Find  a  safe  course  facing 
traffic  and  measure  out  the  distance 
with  your  car's  odometer  (although  a 
bike's  odometer  can  be  much  more  ac- 
curate). This  kind  of  course  is  probably 
the  simplest  and  best.  If  you  want,  it's 
very  easy  to  add  another  half  mile  or 
mile  by  running  a  couple  of  blocks  far- 
ther. 

One  sense  that  is  strengthened  by 
running  is  the  sense  of  smell.  It  could 
be  that  all  that  air  being  breathed  makes 
one  more  sensitive  to  smells.  Jogging  be- 
hind a  car  or  beside  traffic  is  about  the 
best  way  to  smell  first  hand  what  air 
pollution  is  about.  Fortunately  there  are 
other  smells  too:  new  mowed  grass,  the 
sweet  smell  of  a  forest  under  a  hot  after- 
noon sun  and  the  fresh  breeze  straight 
off  the  ocean. 

Holiday  Park  is  probably  the  best 
place  to  run  in  Broward  County.  The 
city  has  built  a  1.2  (measured  on  the 
inside  curves)  mile  gravel  track  specif- 
ically for  running.  The  grass  jogging 
trail  in  the  south  east  corner  of  Holiday 
Park  is  another  half  mile.  The  circle 
road  inside  Hobday  is  1/8  of  a  mile  and 
the  perimeter  of  Holiday  Park  (some- 
times people  can  be  seen  running  it)  is 
IV2  miles. 

The  gravel  track  has  stations  all  along 
its  length  where  a  person  can  do  dif- 
ferent exercises. 

Another  place  to  run  is  Birch  State 
Park.  The  road  from  the  automobile  en- 
trance, around  the  park  and  back  to  the 
entrance,  is  almost  exactly  2  miles.  The 
park  is  very  pleasant  to  run  in  and 
usually  there  are  not  too  many  cars. 
(It  costs  a  quarter  to  get  in  though.)  Any 
park  or  large  open  space  is  a  good  place 
to  run  but  if  there  is  a  park  close  by, 
'run  there. 
Who  Can  I  Run  With? 

A  great  way  to  maintain  interest  in 
running  is  to  join  the  Road  Runners  Club. 
The  club  is  for  the  fun  runner  and  can 
provide  the  jogger  with  interesting  and 
important  information  about  running  as 
'well  as  the  opportunity  to  meet  others 
with  the  same  interests.  If  you  are  in- 
terested you  can  call  Damien  Howell  at 
•463-5831.  He  would  be  happy  to  tell 
jabout  the  Road  Runners  Club's  activities 
and  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
'have  about  it. 

I  Every  Sunday  club  members  get  to- 
gether and  run  friendly  races,  usually 
two  miles  and  a  longer  distance  from 
four  to  18  miles,  whichever  you  want. 
The  runners  who  compete  are  of  all  ages 
'and  abilities.  (And  yes,  there  are  even 
Uomen  running.)  Quite  a  few,  really. 
Running  will  build  up  your  flabby  mus- 
cles but  it  won't  make  anyone  look  mus- 
cular. So  for  women,  jogging  not  only 
'flakes  one  feel  great  but  look  great  as 
well,  a 
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By  Alice  Hagen 


Growing  vegetables  and  herbs  entails 
a  lot  more  than  battling  with  caterpil- 
lars. Growing  a  large  or  even  very  small 
part  of  your  food  is  a  challenging,  re- 
warding, and  generally  fun  task  to  un- 
dertake. The  expense  can  be  as  little  as 
you  want.  You  can  purchase  one  egg  can 
nursey  pot,  soil,  and  a  transplant  tomato 
plant,  for  approximately  $2  at  most  nur- 
series, and  then  you  are  on  your  way  to 
having  a  yield  of  30  to  35  tomatoes. 

The  best  time  to  grow  herbs  and  vege- 
tables in  south  Florida  is  from  late 
September  to  early  June.  During  these 
months  the  plants  can  take  full  sun,  but 
as  summer  draws  near  the  plants  can 
not  take  as  much.  There  are  some  vege- 
tables and  herbs  that  can  be  grown 
during  the  summer,  but  the  seletion  isn't 
nearly  as  great  as  it  is  in  cooler  months. 

The  soil  in  southern  Florida  is  both 
sandy  and  alkaline.  If  you  intend  to  plant 
your  vegetables  and  herbs  into  the 
ground,  there  are  a  few  things  you  will 
need  to  do  to  the  soil  before  planting.  To 
combat  the  sand  quality  of  the  soil  you 
can  purchase  compost  or  topsoil  to  add. 
To  combat  the  alkalinity,  you  should  get 
peat  moss.  (Peat  moss  also  helps  the  soil 
to  have  better  drainage,  which  is  im- 
portant to  many  vegetables.)  Another 
good  thing  to  add  to  the  soil  is  cow  or 
sheep  manure.  This  manure  is  an  or- 
ganic, slow-release  fertilizer  that  helps 
a  young  plant  get  off  to  a  good  start.  Of 
the  three  things  that  you  can  add  to  your 
soil,  the  peat  moss  and  manure  are  the 
most  important. 

Cooking  with  herbs  can  even  make  a 
hamburger  patty  a  snappy  affair.  There 
are  many  herbs  to  choose  from  and  many 
for  you  to  grow  yourself.  To  achieve  per- 
fection in  growing  your  herbs  isn't  such 


a  hard  job.  A  half  to  a  full  day's  sun  and 
soil  with  good  drainage  is  essential  to 
herbs.  A  regular  feeding  program  with 
either  an  organic  or  chemical  vegetable 
food  is  also  necessary. 

An  herb  that  is  beloved  by  the  Italian 
chefs  and  American  spaghetti  fans  is 
basil.  Basil  is  a  one  to  two-foot  high 
annual  herb  that  is  easy  to  grow.  Basil 
has  a  tendency  to  get  leggy,  which  can 
be  easily  fixed  by  pinching  off  the  stem 
tips.  To  harvest  basil,  just  gather  the 
leaves  before  the  plant  begins  to  bloom. 
Basil  is  an  important  touch  to  spaghetti 
sauces.  To  the  Italians,  basil  stood  for 
the  spirit  of  love. 

Chervil,  a  delicate-leaved  annual 
herb,  is  used  to  accent  the  flavor  of 
chicken,  fish,  omelets,  and  different 
sauces,  such  as  bearnaise  or  vinaigrette. 
It  is  advisable  to  start  chervil  from  seed, 
as  transplants  are  rather  touchy.  To 
harvest,  pick  the  leaves  just  before  the 
buds  begin  to  open.  Excess  leaves  may 
be  cut  and  dried. 


Although  dill  has  been  prescribed 
a  variety  of  ailments  ranging  from  1 
cups  to  insomnia,  it  is  mostly  used  toi 
for  its  flavor   on  lamb  chops,   on  I 
mixed  with  a  butter  sauce,  tarter  sav 
potato  salad,  and  on  tossed  salad, 
seeds  of  dill  are  used  in  cheeses,  breE 
sauerkraut,  and  some  vegetable  disl 
Dill  is  an  annual  herb  that  can  get  u] 
four  feet  tall,  and  when  it  does  it  ne 
to  be  staked.  To  harvest,  pick  the  lea. 
as  soon  as  flowers  begin  to  open 
gather  the  seeds  when  they  get  flat 
brown.  The  seed  or  a  transplant  is  go. 

If  you  want  to  give  your  vegeta' 
something  extra,  try  sweet  marjorl 
Marjoram  is  a  bushy  perennial  herb 
grows  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  let  t 
may  be  used  at  anytime,  but  the  flf 
diminishes  after  the  herb  blooms.  N 
joram  is  also  good  on  meats  such  as  p 
veal,  or  in  a  wine  sauce  for  chicken. 

Mint,  always  reaching  its  peak  in  ; 
ularity  around  Kentucky  Derby  time, 
hardy  perennial  herb.  It  is  recommer 
to  start  mint  from  a  transplant  (e£ 
obtainable  at   a  plant  nursery)   ra 
than  starting  it  from  seed.  Mint  is 
agreeable  as  it  will  grow  in  either  su  < 
shade.    You   can   harvest    anytime 
want  but  mint  does  better  if  you 
sprigs    frequently.    Cut    the    flowe 
stalks  off  your  mint  before  it  goe 
seed.  The  four  most  well  known  n 
are:    spearmint,    orange   mint,   per. 
mint,  and  golden  apple  mint. 

Oregano  is  good  for  beef,  lamb, 
ghetti  sauce  and  green  beans  and  \ 
close  in  its  characteristics  to  marjo 
Oregano  is  a  two  to  three  foot  perei 
herb  that  does  best  in  full  sun.  Ore 
grows  slowly  from  seed  but  cai 
grown  if  patience  is  one  of  your  vir 
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It  is  a  good  idea  to  cut  back  flowering 
stalks  to  encourage  more  foliage  growth. 
Harvest  oregano  as  you  need  it.  The 
leaves  may  be  easily  dried. 

What  would  restaurants  put  on  plates 
if  parsley  disappeared  from  the  earth? 
Actually,  parsley  has  many  more  im- 
portant functions  than  dressing  up 
plates.  Minced  parsley  and  butter 
makes  a  good  tasting  dressing  on  as- 
paragus, carrots,  new  potatoes,  fish, 
shrimp  or  chicken.  The  plain  or  single 


parsley  is  stronger  tasting  than  the  curly 
parsley  and  is  usually  the  one  for  cook- 
ing. Parsley  is  a  biennial  herb,  produces 
foliage  the  first  year  and  goes  to  seed  in 
the  spring.  Parsley  is  a  difficult  herb  to 
germinate,  so  try  to  get  a  transplant. 
If  you  are  intent  on  starting  from  seed, 
however,  try  soaking  them  for  24  hours 
before  planting  them.  Parsley  does  bet- 
ter in  partial  shade  and  the  leaves 
should  be  harvested  before  the  herb 
blooms. 

There  is  something  so  satisfying  about 
going  out  to  your  garden  and  harvesting 
your  vegetables.  Even  if  it  is  only  one 
tomato,  it  is  still  a  neat  feeling.  There 
are  many  vegetables  that  can  be  grown 
in  south  Florida,  some  profitable.  One 
vegetable  that  is  a  sure  winner  is  the 
tomato. 

Tomatoes  come  in  many  different 
varieties,  and  south  Florida  has  its 
share  of  good  ones.  For  gardeners  with 
a  limited  amount  of  space,  the  patio  and 
cherry  variety  of  tomatoes  do  very  well 
m  about  a  three  gallon  container.  You 
can  buy  this  size  container  at  most  nur- 
series for  less  than  a  dollar.  All  you  need 
to  get  your  tomato  going  in  a  container 
is  some  all  purpose  potting  soil  with  a 
"'tie  peat  moss  added  to  it.  Make  sure 
your  tomato  gets  at  least  a  half  day's 
sun.  ' 

Better  boy.  big  boy,  manalucie,  beef- 
steak, homestead,  big  girl,  are  all  good 
varieties  of  tomatoes  for  the  gardener 
'"at  can  plant  into  the  ground.  Better 
poy  is  resistant  to  nematodes  and  may 
)e  your  best  bet.  As  the  tomato  grows 
Vou  will  need  to  give  it  some  support  by 
ei'ner  a  stake  or  trellis.  If  you  plan  on 
"sing  a  chemical  fertilizer,  don't  use  it 
™'U  the  first  fruit  sets  on  the  tomato. 


After  that,  get  in  a  regular  monthly  habit 
of  fertilizing.  If  when  you  begin  getting 
blossoms  on  your  tomato  they  drop  with- 
out setting  fruit,  do  not  get  yourself  in  a 
turmoil.  In  most  cases,  the  blossoms  are 
not  being  pollinated  and  this  problem 
can  be  alleviated  by  purchasing  some 
tomato  set,  or  its  equivalent,  which  you 
spray  directly  on  the  blossom  before  it 
has  a  chance  to  fall. 

If  you  like  coleslaw,  maybe  you  should 
grow  some  cabbage  and  make  your  own. 
Since  cabbage  requires  a  lot  of  room, 
(about  20"  apart),  to  develop  to  its  full 
size,  you  would  probably  only  have  a  few 
plants  going  at  a  time.  This  is  just  as  well 
because  warm  days  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  mature  cabbage  heads  split. 
Cabbage  likes  to  be  kept  moist  and  to 
have  a  lot  of  nitrogen  and  potash  in  its 
soil.  Therefore,  a  5-10-10  compound 
would  be  good  to  fertilize  with.  Cabbage 
is  easy  to  start  from  seed  in  the  ground, 
or  you  can  start  with  a  transplant. 

Cucumbers    can    be    grown    in    two 
styles:   sprawled   all   over   the   ground, 
or  growing  on  a  trellis.  It  is  a  good  idea, 
however,  if  you  plan  on  trellis  growing, 
to  stick  to  a  small  sized  variety  of  cu- 
cumber   like    "patio    pik."    Cucumbers 
really  like  an  organic  soil  so  use  plenty 
of  manure  and  peat  moss.  The  roots  of 
cucumbers  go  about  three  feet  deep,  if 
the  soil  is  good,  so  the  watering  should 
be  slow  and  deep.  If  you  should  be  for- 
getful and  not  water  your  cucumber,  it 
will  simply  refuse  to  grow.  It  is  normal, 
no  matter  how  diligent  you  are  with  the 
watering,  for  the  leaves  of  the  cucumber 
to  wilt  a  bit  if  the  heat  gets  too  much. 
If  you   are   growing   cukes   during   the 
winter,  it  is  doubtful  you  will  see  any 
wilting.   It  is  also  normal  for  the  first 
few  blossoms  of  a   cucumber  plant  to 
drop  off.   these  are  the  male  flowers. 
About   a  week  after  the  male  flowers 
are  opening  and  dropping  off,  the  female 
flower  will  open  and  you  will  see  a  baby 
cuke  at  the  base.  One  very  important 
fact  to  know  about  cucumbers,  if  you 
plan  to  grow  them,  is  to  be  sure  and 
pick  each  cuke  as  soon  as  it   reaches 
usable  size.  If  you  let  it  mature  totally 
on  the  vine,  you  will  stop  all  new  fruit 
from  setting. 

Lettuce  can  only  be  grown  during  the 
coolest  months  in  south  Florida,  and 
even  then  you  should  stick  to  open  leaf 
lettuce  rather  than  a  head  lettuce  va- 
riety. Moisture  and  nutrients  are  im- 
portant to  lettuce.  If  the  growth  of  a  new 
plant  is  slowed  by  lack  of  nutrients  it 
really  has  a  slow  recovery.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  a  5-10-10 
fertilizer  into  the  soil  before  you  place 
your  plants  in  it.  Feed  once  a  month  after 
initial  planting.  Some  open  leaf  lettuce 
can  be  harvested  leaf  by  leaf,  but  a  lot  of 
times  the  best  tasting  part  of  the  lettuce 
are  the  leaves  near  the  center.  A  com- 
mon mistake  made  in  regard  to  lettuce, 
is  that  many  gardeners  don't  give  it 
enough  room  to  grow.  Lettuce  should  be 


from  six  to  ten  inches  apart,  depending 
on  the  variety.  Planting  lettuce  too  close 
together  can  cause  bitterness  in  the 
leaves. 

One  vegetable  that  can  be  grown  year 
round  in  south  Florida,  lasting  for  years 
is  the  bell  pepper.  The  bell  pepper  can 
be  grown  in  a  container  or  in  the  ground 
Since  these  peppers  do  last  through  the 
summer  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put 
your  peppers  in  a  location  where  they 
get  a  few  hours  of  shade  during  the  day- 
Plants  should  be  at  least  24  inches  apart 
as  they  do  get  large.  Moisture  should  be 
evenly  kept  and  if,  for  some  reason   the 
soil  does  dry  out,  many  of  the  blossoms 
will  drop.  As  the  blossoms  of  the  bell 
pepper  begin  to  open,  you  may  start  in 
using  a  5-1 0-10  fertilizer. 

A  beautiful  garden  is  tempting  to 
insects  as  well  as  people.  With  the 
sprays  now  on  the  market,  however, 
there  really  is  no  severe  problem.  Cater- 
pillars, worms,  and  beetles  can  be  con- 
trolled with  sevin  dust  or  spray.  Suck- 
ing insects,  such  as  aphids.  can  be  elim- 
inated by  using  malathion.  When  you  do 
use  these  sprays  be  sure  and  check  how 
close  to  harvest  time  you  can  spray  with 
them. 

Unless  you  have  a  phobia  about  get- 
ting dirt  under  your  nails,  vegetable  and 
herb  gardening  is  certainly  worth  a  try. 
A  little  work  and  patience  can  even 
make  a  "black  thumb"  feel  pretty  suc- 
cessful. One  good  point,  among  many,  of 
gardening  is  that  you  actually  do  get  to 
reap  what  you  sow.  ~    ^ 
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Parking 
In 
The 


Off  -  Season 


By  Theresa  Mahoney 

The  call  of  the  wild  which  beckons 
Americans  in  greater  numbers  each 
year  to  come  and  explore  their  national 
parks,  has  just  about  destroyed  their 
very  purpose.  John  Muir,  the  great  na- 
turalist, said  man  should  be  able  to  es- 
cape the  harness  of  civilization  and 
study  the  inventions  of  God.  Surely  he 
didn't  visualize  massive  traffic  jams  on 
the  access  roads,  filled  signs  on  the 
campsites  and  long  lines  formed  at  all  of 
the  special  attractions. 

Our  family  found  a  solution  to  this 
problem  by  planning  to  visit  the  parks  on 
the  off  season,  after  the  summer  crowds 
and  before  the  skiers.  Maybe  we  missed 
some  features  b._rause  of  inaccessabil- 
ity,  but  what  we  did  see  we  saw  alone, 
and  at  our  own  pace.  This  made  it  truly 
an  adventure  and  a  return  to  nature 
for  us. 
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Our  first  trip  was  to  the  Olympic 
National  Park  in  Washington  State  in 
mid-May,  and  we  found  it  practically 
deserted,  except  for  the  animals  who 
were  walking  to  spring  like  the  world 
around  them.  The  roadsides  were  cov- 
ered with  wild  Rhododendrons  and 
above  us  rose  snow  covered  peaks  which 
would  not  clear  until  July.  This  park  is 
perched  on  top  of  the  Olympic  Range 
and  then  stretches  down  along  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  in  an  area  of  botanical  as 
well  as  geographical  beauty  ranging 
from  giant  trees  to  luxuriant  rain  forests 
to  agate  beaches  on  the  rugged  coast- 
line. 

We  made  Port  Angeles  our  headquart- 
ers as  accommodations  in  the  park  were 
not  open.  The  day  after  we  arrived,  a 
spring  blizzard  closed  the  road  to  Hurri- 


can  Ridge,  one  of  the  highest  lookout: 
and  we  had  to  wait  until  the  end  of  ou 
stay  to  make  it  to  the  top  which  had  t 
be  dug  out  of  1 5  feet  of  snow. 

During  our  wait,  we  explored  the  rai 
forests  and  stayed  at  a  quaint  lodge  c 
Lake  Quinault  which  had  a  roaring  fir 
place  to  return  to  after  a  day  of  hikin 
Another  day  we  drove  out  to  a  remo 
Makah  Indian  village  at  Neah  Bay,  fa 
ing  the  Pacific,  where  a  wind  blew  i 
strongly  it  was  difficult  to  stand.  Wi 
ponies  ran  freely  there  and  the  Indii 
children  would  catch  them  and  rir 
bareback. 

We  explored  trails  and  discovered 
rushing  waterfall  by  following  its  soui 
for  half  a  mile.  We  had  a  picnic  here  a 
watched  some  timid  deer  stop  to  dri 
beside  us.  Upon  a  high  ridge  much  laf 
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I  glimpsed  what  appeared  to  be  a  white 
bear  moving  across  the  face  of  a  cliff.  I 
knew  it  couldn't  be  a  polar  bear,  but  that 
is  what  it  looked  like  to  me.  Patiently 
scanning  with  binoculars  I  spotted  him 
again  suddenly,  one  out  of  a  herd  of  huge 
white  bearded  goats  which  had  been 
imported  into  the  park  and  successfully 
adapted. 

We  saw  many  deer  and  elk  and  some 
bear  along  the  mountain  roads.  The  only 
driving  problem  we  had  was  the  logging 
trailers  which  would  barrel  up  behind 
us  at  fifty  five  miles  pe-  hour  on  roads 
which  curved  and  climbed  or  curved 
and  dropped  with  no  pull-offs  for  miles. 
They  would  ride  right  on  your  tail,  urg- 
ing more  speed  that  flat  driving  Florid- 
ians  were  willing  to  attempt. 

Most  nights  we  spent  in  a  comfortable 
!  heated  motel  in  Port  Angeles  overlook- 
ing a  busy  ferry  slip.  We  would  awaken 
|  mornings  to  the  toot  and  bustle  of  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  the  morning  trip 
across  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Straits.  Sur- 
1  rounding  the  busy  slip  were  logging  op- 
I  erations  which  consisted  of  storage  pens 
'■  of  sized  logs  which  spread  out  for  miles. 
These  were  awaiting  shipment  to  the 
I  Orient  on  the  many  Japanese  freighters 
:  waiting  in  line. 

One  day  we  took  the  all  day  trip  across 
I  the  straits  past  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
■:  station  into  Canada.  Here  we  entered  a 
i  world  of  quiet  English  charm  where  for- 
jmal  gardens  bloomed  lushly.  They  enjoy 
a  milder  than  normal  climate  due  to  the 
i Japanese  current  which  wafts  warm  air 
lover  them  even  though  they  are  further 
north. 

We  regretfully  returned  to  Seattle  via 
:still  another  ferry  and  explored  a  Naval 
Museum  at  Bremerton  which  is  located 
on  the  pier  with  the  ferry  slip. 

Never  at  any  time  did  we  encounter 
jcrowds.  and  the  peaceful  atmosphere  of 
me  wilderness  park  really  restored  our 
serenity. 

The  success  of  this  trip  encouraged  us 
lo  try  another  in  mid-November  to  Yose- 
jmite  in  California  and  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona.  The  camping  cut-off  is  Septem- 
ber 15  and  the  ski  season  doesn't  open 
intil  mid-December  so  we  were  assured 
rf  having  reasonably  mild  weather  and 
ew  people.  Here  accommodations  are 
)pen  in  the  park  all  year  and  we  were 
j'ery  comfortable  in  a  rather  modern 
init  with  a  picture-window  view  of 
r'osemite  Falls. 

We  spent  our  first  days  hiking  to  the 
isual  points  to  view  Bridal  Veil  Falls  and 
•A  Capitan  and  one  night  were  treated  to 
►  trust  walk  with  a  ranger.  A  single  line 
is  formed  in  the  pitch  black  of  night  and 
rou  are  instructed  to  put  your  foot  ex- 
Jctly  in  the  same  spot  the  man  ahead  of 
,ou  did.  If  it  is  a  hole  or  puddle,  too  bad. 
]t  really  was  quite  a  sensation  and  in  a 


short  time  you  really  found  you  could 
trust  the  man  ahead. 

On  the  way  back  from  dinner  that 
night  we  saw  a  herd  of  deer  grazing  in  a 
meadow  and  an  unusual  silence  seemed 
to  prevail.  In  the  morning  we  awoke  to 
a  Winter  Wonderland.  It  had  snowed  all 
night  and  it  was  a  wet,  heavy  snow 
which  clung  to  all  the  trees  and  draped 
everything  in  sparkling  beauty.  Snow- 
ball fights  broke  out  on  the  way  to  break- 
fast and  later  we  made  a  real  snowman. 
Yosemite  lies  on  the  floor  of  a  valley 
whose  sides  rise  sharply  to  some  three 
thousand  feet.  The  temperature  was  a 
cool  thirty  degrees  on  the  floor  but 
dropped  rapidly  as  the  elevation  rose. 
Above  us  the  wind  was  blowing  the 
mists  which  surround  the  falls  and  it 
was  sparkling  like  a  million  diamonds. 

We    saw    the    result    of   feeding   the 
animals  in  a  sad  and  frightening  way. 
One  night  we  decided  to  have  a  special 
dinner  at  the  rather  elegant  Ahwahnee 
Lodge  instead  of  the  usual  fare  at  the 
closer    dining    room.    Since    the    snow 
made  walking  difficult  in  dress  shoes, 
I  was  dropped  off  at  the  walkway  while 
my  husband  parked  the  car.  As  I  ap- 
proached the  door,  a  raccoon  crept  out 
of  the  darkness  toward  me.  Soon  he  was 
followed   by  about   thirty  more.   These 
were  starving  animals  and  they  knew 
the  lodge  meant  food.  Their  plan  was  to 
try  and  get  a  handout  from  me,  and  if 
that  didn't  work,  then  they  would  try  to 
get  in  the  lodge  with  me.  I  had  nothing 
with  me  and  as  the  pack  grew,  so  did  my 
panic.    The   ones   in   the   front    started 
snapping  viciously  at  the  ones  behind 
and   soon   a   horrible   pack   of  fighting 
animals  surrounded  me.  Abandoning  all 
dignity,  I  fled  at  full  speed  in  the  front 
door,  with  four  or  five  trying  to  squeeze 
in  with  me.  The  manager  said  he  was 
constantly  chasing  them  off  with  brooms. 
He  said  they  had  been  fed  all  summer  by 
the  campers  and  so  had  stopped  forag- 
ing for  their  own  food.  Now  they  would 
be  unable  to  survive  the  winter.  I  real- 
ized this  same  thing  must  occur  in  other 
parks  where  visitors  feed  the  wild  ani- 
mals. The  next  day  we  met  a  hungry 
coyote  on  the  road  at  dusk,  soaked  and 
wet  with  snow,   his  poor  sides  almost 
touching.  The  ranger  said  he  had  never 
seen  one  in  the  park  before.  How  he  got 
over  the  high  mountains  is  a  mystery, 
but  there  he  was.  so  skinny  and  forlorn 
with  snow  falling. 

All  roads  leading  out  of  the  park  were 
closed  for  two  days  due  to  the  heavy 
snowfall  in  the  high  country,  so  we 
stayed  over  longer  than  our  plan.  An 
unexpected  treat  developed  in  the  form 
of  a  nature  walk  with  the  famous  na- 
turalist and  photographer,  Ansel  Adams. 
He  had  been  detained  too.  and  offered 
to  lead  a  walk  through  the  snowscape 
and   give   tips   to   camera    fans   in   the 


process.  It  was  a  memorable  day  and  a 
perfect  finish  to  our  Yosemite  sojourn. 

The  next  stop  was  Grand  Canyon  and 
here  the  elevation  is  just  the  reverse  of 
Yosemite.  The  park  headquarters  are 
located  on  the  rim  at  about  7,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  While  Yosemite  was 
wet,  this  was  dry  but  bitter  cold.  It  was 
thirteen  degrees  above  zero  the  day  we 
arrived  and  snow  could  be  seen  in  a  light 
crust  all  over  the  ground.  The  height  of 
day  sun  would  melt  the  surface  of  the 
snow  but  as  soon  as  it  passed  the  snow 
would  refreeze  so  there  was  a  danger- 
ously slippery  condition  underfoot 
everywhere.  We  were  able  to  procure  a 
bungalow-like  unit  practically  on  the 
very  rim  of  the  canyon  with  connecting 
bedrooms  and  sitting  rooms  for  the 
whole  family.  French  windows  opened 
out  onto  the  view  and  it  was  heated  by 
electric  heat  along  the  baseboard.  When 
we  came  in  at  dusk  to  thaw  out  our 
frozen  feet,  we  would  sit  in  front  of  the 
windows  and  watch  the  changing  colors 
of  the  setting  sun  on  the  distant  walls 
of  the  canyon. 

We  had  to  wait  three  days  for  a  long 
anticipated   trip   down   the   canyon   on 
mules  as  the  trail  was  too  slippery.  I  had 
promised  one  daughter  I  would  go  with 
her  because  I  was  sure  it  would  be  can- 
celled again,  but  to  my  horror,  it  wasn't. 
We  had  to  weigh  in  as  the  mules  are 
chosen  according  to  the  load  they  will 
carry.  Also  we  had  instructions  to  wear 
plenty  of  heavy  clothing  and  particularly 
gloves  and  adequate  headgear  because 
of  the  winds.  We  met  at  seven-thirty  in 
the  frosty  morning  at  the  corral,   and 
shivering  both  from  fright  and  cold  we 
were  assigned  our  pre-selected  mounts. 
As   I   was   the   lightest   present.   I  was 
given  the  lunches  for  the  entire  party  of 
seven  plus  the  guide.  The  lunches  were 
hung  on  each  side  of  my  mule  in  bags 
and    the    miserable    creature    did    his 
darnest  to  wipe  them  off  on  the  walls  of 
rock  at  every  opportunity. 

Other  than   our  family  of  four,   our 
party  was  made  up  of  a  French  couple, 
a  Swedish  girl  and  an  authentic  cowboy. 
We  eased  onto  the  Bright  Angel  Trails 
twisting  course  which  winds  nearly  five 
thousand  feet  down  over  an  eight  mile 
stretch  to  the  Colorado  River.  At  noon 
we  stopped  at  an   Indian  Garden  and 
stretched  and  ate.  It  was  warmer  pro- 
gressively as  we  descended,   and  as  I 
became  more  confident  that   the  mule 
would  not  fall  off  the  path  I  began  to 
enjoy    the    scenery.    Little    chipmunks 
Cnmie  scurryin8  out  f°r  our  crumbs  and 
all  the  trash  was  packed  out  as  no  pickup 
service  is  available.  Stiffly  we  climbed 
back  onto  our  mules  and  continued  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  the  river.  It  was  still  a 
long  way  to  the  water  as  the  river  flows 
in  a  deep  gorge  cut  over  the  years  which 
our  trail  skirted  the  edge  of  at  a  safe 
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distance.  The  river  was  a  bit  disappoint- 
ing as  it  really  was  a  rusty  brown  stream 
in  its  winter  state,  nothing  like  the  views 
of  churning  rapids  I've  seen,  apparently 
taken  in  spring  flood  stage. 

The  return  trip  was  a  little  easier  as 
you  were  tipping  back  onto  the  saddle 
instead  of  off  over  the  front,  but  the 
muscles,  which  by  now  were  stiff  and 
cramped  from  clutching  to  stay  on, 
started  complaining.  Added  to  this  the 
afternoon  sun  started  to  drop,  and  in 
over  the  tops  of  the  canyon  flowed  snow 
clouds.  In  the  distance  you  could  see  the 


snow  sweeping  down  and  I  knew  in 
order  to  get  out  we  would  have  to  climb 
up  through  it.  We  finally  reached  the 
top  just  as  dark  fell  and  we  traveled  the 
last  thirty  minutes  in  a  veritable  bliz- 
zard which  was  exciting  but  frightening. 
We  all  got  certificates  proclaiming  our 
feat  and  then  we  hurriedly  warmed  our- 
selves with  brandy  in  front  of  a  blazing 
fire  in  the  lodge.  Then  it  became  the 
fantastic  adventure  I  still  recall,  but  not 
until  then. 

We  toured  the  rest  of  the  sights  at 
Grand  Canyon  but  they  all  paled  after 


the  trek.  We  were  told  that  in  the  sum 
mer,  reservations  are  a  must  month; 
in  advance  and  the  mule  trains  op 
erate  every  hour  seven  days  a  week 
We  couldn't  imagine  how  the  deer  wi 
watched  calmly  grazing  could  possibl 
wander  around  with  civilization  crowd 
ing  in  at  every  switchback. 

We  saw  the  vast  campsites  and  row 
and  rows  of  motels,  all  closed  now,  bv 
visualized  them  full  of  people  as  the 
must  be  in  summer.  We  were  truly  gla 
we  had  come  off-season  and  began  plai 
ning  our  next  trip  on  the  way  home.      I 
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